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The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority's  Neighborhood  Planning  Program 
has  prepared  this  report  to  assist  residents  and  City  agencies 
develop  longer  range  solutions  to  community-wide  planning  issues. 

This  "Neighborhood  Profile"  contains  information  which  helps  bring 
into  sharp  focus  those  matters  which  are  of  concern  to  residents 
of  each  neighborhood  in  the  City.    This  information  facilitates 
public  understanding  and  assists  all  of  us--both  at  City  Hall  and 
in  the  neighborhood--in  determining  how  we  can  best  use  the  resources 
available  to  us. 

I  hone  this  booklet  serves  as  an  important  building  block  to  encourage 
greater  interest  in  the  problems  confronting  this  neighborhood  and  our 
City  and  help  us  all  in  developing  solutions  to  these  problems. 


K^vin  H.  White 
Mayor 


Robert  F.  Walsh  /  Director 


Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 


City  Hall 

1  City  Hall  Square 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02201 

Telephone  (617)  722-4300 


The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  as  the  City  planning  anency, 
is  pleased  to  submit  for  neighborhood  review  a  profile  of 
Dorchester/Uohams  Corner. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  profile  can  serve  as  a  starting  point  in 
the  dialogue  that  should  and  must  take  place  between  neighborhood 
residents  and  public  officials  as  decisions  are  made  about  the 
use  of  community  development  funds  and  other  matters  of  public 
policy. 

The  decision-making  process,  of  course,  must  be  based  on  data 
that  is  up-to-date  and  accurate.    I  am  confident  that  the 
material  contained  in  this  report  can  be  of  great  assistance  to 
all  who  care  about  this  neighborhood  in  particular  and  the 
city  as  a  whole. 

Questions  and  comments  about  the  material  in  the  report  should  be 
directed  to  the  Neighborhood  Planning  staff  of  the  BRA.^ 


Rob"m  F.  Walsh 
Director 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 


Dorchester  extends  from  Edward  Everett  Square  to  Mattapan  Square  and 
includes  a  population  of  approximately  180,000  people,  greater  than  any 
city  in  Massachusetts  except  Boston.    This  area  is  too  large  and  complex 
to  treat  adequately  in  a  single  document  so  it  has  been  divided  into 
four  planning  districts:    (1)  Upham's  Corner;  (2)  Field's  Corner,  (3) 
Mattapan;  and  (4)  Franklin  Field. 

The  Uphams  Corner  Planning  District  includes  the  area  east  of  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  extending  from  Edward  Everett  Square  to  Savin  Hill.  This 
report  will  deal  only  with  the  Uphams  Corner  Planning  District,  the 
remainder  of  Dorchester  will  be  covered  by  three  other  reports  being 
prepared  in  conjunction  with  this  one. 

This  planning  report,  prepared  by  the  Uphams  Corner  Neighborhood 
Planner,  is  intended  to  assist  local  residents  and  City  officials  in  de- 
fining the  needs  of  and  programs  for  the  Uphams  Corner  area.    It  is 
also  written  to  assist  prospective  residents  and  investors  who  may  wish 
further  information  about  Uphams  Corner. 

The  report  includes  background  information,  a  progress  report  on  the 
$11.7  million  1977  Public  Investment  Program,  a  discussion  of  major 
community  planning  and  development  issues  and  recommended  strategies. 
It  is  also  intended  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  long-range  frame- 
work for  decision  making  by  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
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BACKGROUND 


NEIGHBORHOOD  HISTORY 

After  years  of  religious  and  political  persecution,  Puritans  with  the 
support  of  Lord  Dorchester  obtained  a  charter  allowing  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  to  settle  the  land  between  the  Charles 
and  Merrimac  Rivers.    Early  in  1630  the  prospective  settlers  sailed 
on  the  Mary  and  John  for  the  Charles  River.    In  June  1630,  the 
settlers  landed  in  a  place  called  "Mattapannock"  by  the  Indians 
(Columbia  Point).    The  first  houses  and  meeting  house  were  built 
near  the  junction  of  Pleasant  and  East  Cottage  Streets.  Fearing 
Indian  attacks,  all  homes  were  originalJy  built  on  four  to  six  acre 
homesteads  within  a  half  mile  of  the  Meeting  house  and  close  to  a 
fort  on  top  of  Savin  Hill, 

The  Dorchester  North  Burying  Ground  at  Uphams  Corner,  estab- 
lished in  1634,  and  the  Blake  House  near  Edward  Everett  Square, 
constructed  around  1650,  are  reminders  of  the  earliest  days  of 
Dorchester.    The  Blake  House  is  the  oldest  standing  house  in 
Boston . 

In  1639,  the  nation's  first  public  school  was  built  on  Settlers 
(Pleasant)  Street  and  was  funded  from  fees  assessed  on  the  men 
who  pastured  sheep  on  Thompson's  Island.    During  its  first  two 
centuries,  agriculture  was  North  Dorchester's  primary  means  of 
livelihood.    In  1747,  the  Shirley-Eustis  House  was  erected  by  the 
Royal  Governor  William  Shirley  as  a  governor's  mansion  and  colonial 
showplace.    It  later  became  the  home  of  Governor  William  Eustis  in 
1819.    This  mansion  still  exists  today  on  Shirley  Street  and  follow- 
ing extensive  rehabilitation  to  its  former  splendor  will  be  again 
open  to  the  public.    As  portions  of  the  southern  sections  of 
Dorchester  founded  their  own  town  meetings,  they  formed  their 
own  towns  so  that  by  1797  Dorchester  was  reduced  to  include 
South  Boston,  Dorchester  and  Hyde  Park. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Colonial  period,  wealthy  Bostonians  began 
to  build  country  estates  and  summer  homes  on  the  hill  tops  of 
North  Dorchester.    Roxbury  was  the  site  of  most  of  these  estates 
since  the  still  unfilled  South  Bay  isolated  Dorchester  from  Boston. 
In  1804,  South  Boston,  having  come  under  Boston's  influence,  was 
annexed  to  Boston. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  portion  of 
Dorchester  between  Dudley  Street  and  Boston  developed  dif- 
ferently.   Proximity  to  Boston  and  water-powered  industry 
promoted  the  development  of  a  working  class  mill  town  community. 

The  opening  of  the  Boston-Providence  Railroad  in  1835  and  replace- 
ment of  the  hourly  stage  coach  to  Lower  Mills  by  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad  in  1844  made  Dorchester  accessible  to  upper  middle  class 


2  Yankees  and  Irish  who  built  large  one  and  two  family  Victorian 

homes  on  Savin  Hill  and  Jones  Hill.    Replacement  of  the  Dorchester 
Avenue  horse  car  by  the  electric  car  in  1857  opened  the  area 
between  the  hills  to  further  development.    As  Dorchester  became 
increasingly  a  suburb  of  Boston,  more  rural  Hyde  Park  formed  a 
separate  town  in  1868  to  avoid  annexation  to  Boston.    A  year 
later,  the  people  of  Dorchester  voted  928  to  726  for  annexation  to 
Boston . 

Based  on  the  extension  of  the  streetcar  lines  and  the  municipal 
water  supply,  development  boomed  from  1870  until  the  area  was 
entirely  built-up  by  1914.    Boston's  growing  middle  class  was 
leaving  the  increasingly  industrialized  City  for  the  rural  suburbs. 
As  the  family  unit  no  longer  remained  the  primary  economic  unit 
for  these  families  and  transportation  facilities  were  improved,  a 
home  separate  from  work  was  possible.    Later,  a  new  building  code 
stimulated  the  development  of  an  inexpensive  three  family  housing 
style  which  became  known  as  the  "triple  decker."    Triple  deckers 
cost  $4,800  to  build  as  opposed  to  $18-30,000  for  a  Victorian  home. 

Uphams  Corner's  location  at  the  junction  of  five  streetcar  lines 
made  it  Dorchester's  marketplace.    The  streetcar  lines  produced  a 
pattern  of  commercial  strip  development  along  major  streets,  pro- 
viding services  within  walking  distance  of  most  dwellings  and 
convenient  to  the  major  transportation  system.    Industrial  uses 
were  close  to  their  critical  transportation  systems,  the  waterfront 
and  the  railroad  lines. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  I,  anti-immigrant  feelings  and  the 
fear  of  everything  foreign  increased.    With  the  influx  of  working 
class  people  moving  into  the  triple-deckers,  the  disappearance  of 
most  vacant  land,  and  the  increase  in  immigrants,  many  of  the 
older  upper-middle  class  residents  panicked  in  1920,  leaving  for 
suburbs  further  to  the  south.    In  1927,  the  opening  of  a  rapid 
transit  line  between  Andrew  Square  and  Fields  Corner  placed 
downtown  Boston  within  15  minutes  of  Dorchester.    The  Depression 
of  the  1930's  slowed  this  exodus  of  the  middle  class  from  the 
Uphams  Corner  area. 

Approximately  $1.5  million  has  been  approved  for  the  renovation  of 
the  Strand,  rehabilitation  should  commence  this  fall.    The  Strand 
Theatre,  located  at  the  corner  of  Columbia  and  Hancock  Street, 
was  proclaimed  on  its  opening  night  in  November,  1918  as  "New 
England's  most  beautiful  theatre."    During  the  1920's,  vaudeville 
performers  such  as  Ray  Bolger,  Milton  Berle,  Frannie  Brice  and 
Jack  Haley  appeared  there.    The  Strand  became  a  famous  first-run 
movie  house  in  the  1930's  and  remained  so  for  two  decades. 

After  World  War  II,  this  exodus  was  reinforced  by  the  construction 
of  new  highways,  widespread  automobile  ownership,  and  availability 
of  VA  and  FHA  mortgages  in  the  suburbs.    Taste  swung  sharply 


toward  a  suburban  ideal  of  single  family  homes,  quarter  acre  lots 
and  drive-in  stores.    The  rapid  suburban  expansion  into  Milton, 
Randolph  and  Quincy  drained  most  of  the  remaining  middle  class 
residents  and  their  children  from  the  "old  fashioned"  neighbor- 
hoods of  Dorchester. 

In  1959  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  closed  as  the  Southeast 
Expressway  was  opened.    By  the  early  1960's  Blacks  had  replaced 
the  Jewish  community  as  the  principal  homeowners  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods along  Blue  Hill  Avenue.    Following  the  riots  of  1968,  all 
White  businesses  had  left  Blue  Hill  Avenue.    As  a  result  of  Boston 
Bank  Urban  Renewal  Groups  (BBURG)  funding  of  low-income 
minority  mortgages  on  a  large  scale  and  subsequent  disinvestment, 
the  middle  income  homeowners  left  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
district  to  be  replaced  by  lower  income  families. 

More  recently,  there  has  been  a  concentration  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  speaking  homeowners  in  the  Dudley  neighborhood,  and 
their  efforts  have  had  a  stabilizing  effect  upon  this  area.  Al- 
though the  Dudley-Brunswick-King  area  had  been  formerlv 
characterized  by  disinvestment  and  demolition,  with  increased 
public  and  private  investment  added  to  the  existing  good  housing 
values,  this  area  should  not  be  overlooked  as  a  good  place  to  live 
in  the  future. 

EXISTING  CHARACTERISTICS 

Generally  speaking,  the  Uphams  Corner  District  reached  a  peak 
population  of  68,170  in  1950.    With  the  continued  migration  of 
middle  class  families  to  suburban  areas  since  World  War  II  even 
though  partially  replaced  by  recent  immigrants  and  Black  families, 
the  District's  total  population  had  declined  to  50,420  by  1970. 
However,  any  attempt  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  the  total 
Planning  District  masks  a  broad  range  of  widely  differing  neigh- 
borhoods with  measurably  different  population  and  housing  char- 
acteristics.   In  1970,  the  neighborhoods  ranged  in  annual  median 
imcome  from  $4,000  to  $10,000,  and  from  75%  owner  occupied  homes 
to  0%  (Columbia  Point).    The  City  funded  Hart  Survey  done  in 
1977  revealed  that  the  four  major  problems  of  the  Uphams  Corner 
area  most  frequently  cited  by  the  residents  are:    (1)  high  unem- 
ployment, (2)  crime,  (3)  housing  conditions,  and  (4)  public  sanita- 
tion.   These  issues  are  examined  in  this  Neighborhood  Profile  and 
the  proposed  solutions  have  been  included  in  the  Uphams  Corner 
Investment  Program. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  tremendous  variety  of  people 
and  neighborhoods  within  the  Uphams  Corner  Planning  District, 
the  available  census  and  housing  data  has  been  organized  on  the 
basis  of  five  geographic  neighborhoods  which  in  part  reflect  his- 
toric area  names  and  civic  group  areas,  but  also  indicate  areas  of 
differing  income  levels,  ethnic  compositions  and  housing  stock 
characteristics. 


1.  DUDLEY 

a.      Population  and  Employment  Characteristics 

In  the  past  20-25  years  the  Dudley  neighborhood  has 
experienced  the  most  dramatic  changes  of  all  the  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  district.    In  1940  it  had  18,384  persons 
of  whom  0.2%  were  Black;  whereas  in  1970  there  were 
9,805  people  with  over  50%  Black  residents.    In  addition, 
during  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  an  influx  of  a 
growing  number  of  Spanish-speaking  residents  which 
constituted  13%  of  the  population  in  1970.    Although  not 
reported  in  the  1970  Federal  census  there  is  a  growing 
Cape  Verdean  population  of  about  200  families. 

A  more  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  BRA  in  the 
Summer  of  1976,*  revealed  that  an  approximate  24%  of 
the  population  were  Spanish-speaking,  8%  were  Cape 
Verdean  and  37%  were  Afro-American.    Other  ethnic 
groups  recorded  were  Oriental- .5%,  Haitian-. 9%, 
American  lndian-2.3%,  ltalian-5. 1%,  and  West 
lndian-1.4%. 


This  survey  included  both  the  Dudley  neighborhood  and  a  portion 
of  Uphams  Corner  bounded  by  Columbia  Road  on  the  east  and  East 
Cottage  Street  on  the  north. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  CHARACTERISTICS,  1970' 


Population 

Dudley 

Columbia 

Savin 

Hill 

Columbia 
Point 

Uphams 
Corner 
Jones 
Hill 

Brunswick 
King 

Total 
District 

Total 
City 

TOTAL  POPULATION 

9,805 

15,287 

4,708 

14,875 

5,747 

50,422 

641,000 

TOTAL  BLACK  1960 

3,091 
22.8% 

5 

0.0% 

790 
13.5% 

258 
1.7% 

4,865 
63.4% 

9,010 
15.4% 

10% 

TOTAL  BLACK  1970 

5,041 
51.4% 

52 
0.3% 

2,837 
60.3% 

I,  693 

II.  4% 

5,489 
95.5% 

15,112 
30.0% 

16% 

TOTAL  SPANISH  1970 

13.2% 

0.9% 

10% 

8.9% 

4.6% 

6.9% 

3% 

AGED  60  %  OVER 
AGED  18  &  UNDER 

14.8% 
44.9% 

13.1% 
35.1% 

9.0% 
62.4% 

20.3% 
36.9% 

6.2% 
44.9% 

14.4% 
41.2% 

18% 
28% 

SAME  RESIDENCE  OVER 
5  YEARS 

49.7% 

57.9% 

54.6% 

48.8% 

38.0% 

51.1% 

50% 

INCOME 
Median  Family 

$5,000- 
8,000 

$8,900- 
10,100 

$4,100 

$6,600- 

9,100 

$5,200- 
6,200 

$4,100- 
10,100 

$9,100 

FAMILIES  UNDER 
$5,000/year 

38.0% 

17.0% 

61.8% 

24.3% 

44.4% 

29.8% 

22% 

UNEMPLOYMENT** 
IN  1975 

17.4% 

14.8% 

20.0% 

15.0% 

15.0% 

16.0% 

14.1% 

HOUSING 

TOTAL  DWELLING 
UNITS 

3,285 

4,898 

1,480 

4,895 

2,232 

16,810 

232,400 

UNITS  NEEDING  FIX- 
UP  IN  FyrF<;<;  np 
$1,000 

57.2% 

14.4% 

100% 

28.5% 

1 ,014 
45.4% 

6,494 
38.6% 

67 , 396 
29% 

OWNER  OCCUPIED 
STRUCTURES 

58.5% 

74.8% 

0% 

64.0% 

51.3% 

64.6% 

80% 

SINGLE  &  TWO 
FAMILY  STRUCTURES 

45.0% 

44.5% 

0% 

44.6% 

33.3% 

43.4% 

15% 

VACANT  BUILDINGS 
(April  1977) 

61 

18 

28 

43 

150 

VACANT  LOTS 
(April  1977) 

834 

102 

74 

115 

1,125 

*    Source:    U.S.  Census,  1973  Building  Condition  Survey,  and  April,  1976  Vacant  Land 
and  Building  Survey. 

**  Unemployed  as  a  Percent  of  Labor  Force,  Mass.  Department  of  Employment  Security, 
Special  Survey  of  the  Insured  Unemployed  in  Boston,  May,  1975. 


In  the  future,  the  present  ethnic/racial  diversity  of  this 
area  is  expected  to  increase,  with  the  continued  growth 
of  the  Spanish-speaking,  Portuguese  and  West  Indian 
populations . 

In  1970,  the  Dudley  neighborhood  had  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  young  people  under  18  years  old  (45%) 
than  the  city  as  a  whole  (28%).    It  also  has  a  higher 
percentage  (38%)  of  families  with  incomes  below  $5,000/ 
year  than  the  city  total  of  22%.    The  median  family 
income  for  1970  was  around  $7,000  a  year,  well  below  the 
city  median  income  of  $9,100. 


The  1976  BRA  survey  indicates  that  dependency  on 
welfare  may  have  increased  since  the  1970  figure  of  26% 
to  35%.    This  situation  may  be  reflective  of  the  status  of 
the  economy  which,  although  it  has  improved  consider- 
ably since  1974-1975,  is  still  not  providing  the  same 
amount  of  job  opportunities  as  in  1970,  in  1975  over  17% 
of  the  area's  labor  force  was  unemployed.  Twenty-two 
(22%)  percent  of  the  residents  were  employed  as  opera- 
tives; 20%  as  service  workers  and  20%  as  clerical  workers 
In  1977  these  unemployment  figures  are  even  higher 
especially  among  Blacks  and  Hispanics  under  25  years  of 
age.    The  Hart  Survey  shows  unemployment  rates  in 
1977,  excluding  Brunswick-King,  to  be  16.7%. 

Housing  Characteristics 

Residential  structures  in  the  Dudley  neighborhood  are 
largely  older,  woodframe,  two  and  three-family  houses. 
In  1973,  a  majority  (57.2%)  of  the  units  required  repairs 
in  excess  of  $1,000.    This  percentage  is  much  higher 
than  all  other  neighborhoods  in  the  district  with  the 
exception  of  Columbia  Point.    Owner-occupied  structures 
comprised  59%  of  the  housing  stock  in  1970. 

Boston  Bank  Urban  Renewal  Group  (BBURG)  loans  to  low 
income  homeowners  in  the  early  1970's  and  current  bank 
requirements  for  FHA  insured  mortgages  have  adversely 
affected  this  neighborhood  by  discouraging  middle  income 
homeowners.    Furthermore,  the  change  in  racial/ethnic 
composition,  although  gradual,  has  contributed  to  the 
perception  of  realtors  and  bankers  that  the  Dudley 
neighborhood  is  not  viable  financially,  thus  further 
promoting  disinvestment.    The  result  of  these  attitudes, 
whether  perceived  or  real,  has  been  the  demise  of  a 
good  portion  of  residential  structures  through  abandon- 
ment. 

Presently  middle  and  lower  income  homeowners  are  find- 
ing it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  home  improvement 
loans.    This  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  absentee- 
owned  rental  buildings  and  vacant  lots.  Widespread 
abandonment  began  to  occur  in  the  early  sixties  and  has 
since  intensified.    During  the  period  1947-1959  there 
were  90  demolitions,  in  1960-1969,  278  structures  came 
down  and  in  1970-1976,  280  buildings  were  removed  while 
little  replacement  housing  was  being  built.  Yearly 
demolition  averages  for  these  three  periods  are  as  follows 


-  1947-1959 

-  1960-1969 

-  1970-1976 


6.9  structures 
27.8  structures 
40  structures 


Table  I  7 
Building  Demolition 
1948-1976 


Dudley 

Neighborhood 

tt  of  Demolished 

#  of 

Years 

Structures 

Dwelling  Units 

1947-1959 

90 

305 

1960-1969 

278 

945 

1970-1971 

103 

350 

1972 

31 

105 

1973 

18 

61 

1974 

26 

88 

1975 

66 

224 

1976 

36 

- 122 

30  Year  Total 

648 

2,200 

Disinvestment  and  abandonment  are  the  most  critical 
problems  of  the  Dudley  neighborhood  but  they  are  not 
indicative  of  the  will  and  determination  of  the  residents 
to  make  this  neighborhood  a  good  living  environment. 
The  multi-family  units  located  on  Dudley,  Leyland  and 
Brook  Avenues  presently  owned  by  Cottage  Brook 
Associates  are  being  rehabilitated  through  the  efforts  of 
MHFA  and  the  BRA.    Work  on  these  buildings  began  this 
fall.    Although  home  sales  are  slow,  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  home  repairs  and  the  arrival  of  new  home-owning 
families.    Participation  in  the  Housing  Improvement 
Program  has  been  considerably  lower  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  city  due  to  lower  income  levels  and  lower  levels  of 
private  lending.    In  the  Dudley  area  37  homeowners  have 
applied  to  the  HIP  since  its  inception  in  1977;  of  these, 
49%  have  been  suspended  for  diverse  reasons. 


HOUSING  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION  IN 


UPHAMS  CORNER 

JULY  1, 

1975  -  AUGUST  1,  1977 

Number 

Total 

Eligible 

Owners 

Cases 

Final 

Actual 

Neighborhood 

Structures 

Applied 

Suspended 

Certification 

Grant 

Dudley 

764 

37 

18 

17 

$  17,808 

(  5%) 

(49%) 

(46%) 

Columbia-Savin 

Hill  1,463 

288 

97 

133 

$  96,829 

(20%) 

(38%) 

(46%) 

Uphams  Corner 

1,185 

142 

56 

59 

$  34,500 

Jones  Hill 

(12%) 

(39%) 

(42%) 

Brunswick-King 

325 

34 

8 

14 

$  9,525 

(10%) 

(24%) 

(41%) 

TOTAL  AREA 

5,737 

491 

179 

225 

i1S8,552 

(13%) 

(36%) 

The  level  of  rehabilitation  and  improvements  has  been 
extensive  in  a  handful  of  cases.    In  these  instances  the 
impact  has  been  great  but  in  its  totality  HIP  has  not 
been  able  to  effectively  address  the  problem  of  housing 
deterioration  in  the  Dudley  neighborhood  because  private 
financing  is  not  available,  the  level  of  work  needed  is 
high  and  homeowner  incomes  are  low.    As  a  result  of 
this,  HIP  has  been  developing  a  pilot  program  in  Dudley 
(see  map)  so  that  moderate  and  lower  income  homeowners 
will  be  able  to  participate  in  this  program  also.  This 
program  should  be  functioning  in  this  area  by  this 
November. 


The  Revival  Program  which  is  intended  to  address  the 
problem  of  city-owned  vacant  land  has  also  had  minimal 
impact  in  this  neighborhood.    Two  lots  have  been  im- 
proved and  sold  to  abutters  and  one  victory  garden  site 
is  being  prepared  this  year.    The  Dudley  neighborhood 
has  an  estimated  177  acres  of  vacant  land  on  834  parcels 
where  buildings  once  stood.    The  majority  of  these 
vacant  parcels  have  been  acquired  by  the  City  of  Boston 
through  the  process  of  tax  foreclosure  and  the  number 
of  lots  continues  to  increase  with  the  demolition  of 
vacant  buildings.    This  fall,  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  has  instituted  an  Open  Space  Management 
Program  to  clean  up  and  revitalize  many  of  these  vacant 
lots. 


c. 


Commercial  and  Industrial  Activity 
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Commercial  activity  in  the  Dudley  neighborhood  is  pri- 
marily smaller  convenience,  locally-oriented  stores. 
There  are  clusters  of  commercial  activity  on  Dudley 
Street  between  Magnolia  and  Folsom  Streets  and  further 
west  at  the  intersection  of  East  Cottage  and  West  Cottage 
Streets.    In  this  commercial  area  there  have  been  some 
visible  improvements  to  storefronts. 

North  of  Norfolk  Street  and  extending  all  the  way  to 
Massachusetts  Avenue  there  is  a  combination  of  manu- 
facturing and  light  industrial  and  residential  zoning 
uses . 

d .  Transportation 

The  Dudley  neighborhood  is  serviced  by  three  bus  lines 
running  along  Dudley  Street  from  Dudley  Station  to 
Fields  Corner,  Grove  Hall  and  Ashmont  Station.  There 
is  no  direct  rapid  transit  to  the  Dudley  neighborhood. 

The  main  artery  of  this  neighborhood  is  Dudley  Street, 
serving  as  the  main  east-west  connection  between  North 
Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain  and  the  Fenway.  It 
intersects  Blue  Hill  Avenue  at  the  western  border  of  the 
neighborhood.    This  intersection  presents  particular 
problems  because  of  the  high  level  of  both  pedestrian 
and  vehicular  volumes,  generated  by  through  traffic  and 
the  surrounding  institutions  (Roxbury  Community  College, 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  LaAlianza  Hispana  and  St.  Patrick's 
Parochial  School).    This  situation  is  further  aggravated 
by  parked  vehicles  on  both  sides  of  Dudley  Street  which 
only  allow  one  moving  traffic  lane  in  each  direction.  At 
the  request  of  Dorchester  United  Neighborhood  Association, 
Jones  Hill  Civic  Association,  Dorchester  Fair  Share  and 
the  City,  a  stop  has  recently  been  approved  by  the 
MBTA  for  several  commuter  trains  on  the  Midlands  Branch 
railroad  tracks  in  Uphams  Corner  on  Dudley  Street. 
Residents  will  be  able  to  ride  this  train  for  55$  each  ride 
to  South  Station  which  includes  free  transfer  to  other 
subway  lines.    This  interim  service  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  1979  and  last  five  to  seven  years. 

Parking  is  only  a  problem  in  the  area  of  Dudley  Street 
and  Blue  Hill  Avenue  where  students  and  faculty  of 
Roxbury  Community  College  find  it  difficult  to  find 
parking  spaces.    A  large  vacant  lot  on  the  corner  of 
Dudley  and  Blue  Hill  Avenue  is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
surfaced through  the  BRA's  Open  Space  Management 
Program  in  an  attempt  to  help  alleviate  this  problem. 


The  rest  of  the  Dudley  neighborhood  is  without  any 
severe  traffic  or  parking  problems.    Its  streets  are 
residential  in  character  and  existing  parking  is  ade- 
quate. 

e.  Institutions 

There  are  four  public  elementary  schools  in  the  neigh- 
borhood: Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Samuel  Mason,  John 
Winthrop,  and  Benedict  Arnold.    The  Winthrop  School  is 
presently  in  very  poor  condition  and  planning  is  under- 
way for  a  replacement  facility.    In  addition,  there  is  one 
parochial  school,  St.  John's.    Roxbury  Community  College 
is  temporarily  housed  in  the  former  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  building. 

This  neighborhood  is  served  by  two  Catholic  Churches, 
St.  Patrick's  and  St.  Paul's  and  by  several  Pentecostal 
Churches.    There  are  two  social  service  agencies  at  the 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  periphery  of  the  neighborhood, 
LaAlianza  Hispana  (whose  main  constituency  is  the 
Spanish-speaking  population)  and  the  Roxbury  Multi- 
Service Center.    Located  in  Roxbury,  but  serving  a 
sector  of  Dudley  is  the  Cape  Verdean  Center  on  Dudley 
Street. 

COLUMBIA-SAVIN  HILL 

a.      Population  and  Employment  Characteristics 

The  Columbia-Savin  Hill  neighborhood  is  the  largest  and 
most  stable  neighborhood  in  the  Planning  District.  Total 
population  has  only  declined  21%  from  19,330  persons  in 
1930  to  15,290  persons  in  1970.    Almost  60%  of  the  house- 
holds have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  for  over  five 
years. 

In  this  neighborhood  only  14.8%  of  the  population  were 
born  outside  of  the  U.S.  In  1970,  the  largest  single 
ethnic  group  were  the  Irish  comprising  36.7%  of  the 
population.    Persons  of  Polish  (16.9%),  Canadian 
(15.2%),  and  Italian  (5.9%)  descent  were  also  pre- 
dominant. 

As  compared  to  the  City,  the  Columbia-Savin  Hill  area 
has  fewer  elderly  (18%),  but  more  persons  under  18 
years  of  age  (35%)  than  the  City  as  a  whole.  Median 
family  income  was  about  $9,500  in  1970,  slightly  higher 
than  the  city  median  of  $9,100.    Only  17%  of  the  families 
were  below  the  poverty  level,  as  opposed  to  a  city-wide 
average  of  22%.    In  1975,  unemployment  rose  to  14.8%  of 


the  labor  force.    Many  of  the  employed  persons  held 
manufacturing  (28.7%)  or  retail  (13.4%)  jobs.    A  smaller 
proportion  held  public  administration  (9.6%)  or  banking 
(8.1%)  jobs. 

Housing  Characteristics 

Most  of  the  homes  are  owner-occupied  (74.8%)  one  or  two 
family  (44.5%)  or  three-family  (44.1%)  buildings.  Only 
14.4%  of  these  buildings  were  found  to  need  repairs  in 
excess  of  $1,000  in  a  1973  building  condition  survey. 
Those  buildings  which  have  deteriorated  are  frequently 
owned  by  large  landlords  who  have  often  created  a 
significant  negative  impact  on  a  street  when  they  allow  a 
group  of  adjoining  buildings  to  decline  and  become  a 
major  problem. 

The  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  Program  (NHS), 
founded  in  1975,  has  provided  homeowner  counseling  and 
financial  services  to  over  300  families  and  homeowners 
from  the  neighborhood.    Since  January  1977  NHS  has 
handled  130  cases.    As  a  direct  result  of  NHS  involve- 
ment, mortgage  and  construction  money  is  being  made 
available  to  new  owner-occupants  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
15  abandoned  and  dilapidated  buildings.    A  close  working 
relationship  with  the  City's  Housing  Improvement  Program 
has  resulted  in  a  high  participation  (20%)  of  all  eligible 
structures)  rate  and  an  above  average  completion  rate 
(46%). 

At  present,  there  are  less  than  20  abandoned  buildings 
in  the  neighborhood,  significantly  lower  than  two  years 
ago.    Scattered  demolition  over  the  past  ten  years  has 
left  about  100  vacant  lots  in  the  neighborhood. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Activities 

The  segment  of  Dorchester  Avenue  from  the  Expressway 
to  Freeport  Street  can  in  many  ways  be  seen  as  the 
neighborhood's  "Main  Street."    Like  any  neighborhood 
center,  it  projects  an  image  of  the  area,  but  in  the  case 
of  Dorchester  Avenue,  this  image  is  deceiving.  The 
neighborhoods  of  the  Columbia-Savin  Hill  area  are  bas- 
ically sound,  but  due  to  city-wide  forces,  such  as  re- 
moval of  the  street  trolley  system,  increasing  auto  use 
and  construction  of  new  shopping  malls  nearby, 
Dorchester  Avenue  itself  has  fallen  into  disrepair.  Since 
1962,  there  has  been  a  45%  decline  in  the  number  of 
retail  establishments,  from  135  in  1962  to  73  today. 
Today,  most  of  the  smaller  stores  are  barely  surviving, 
while  those  serving  a  city-wide  market  are  doing  better. 


Approximately  twelve  industrial  firms  are  located  directly 
on  Dorchester  Avenue,  with  another  eight  located  imme- 
diately behind.    The  majority  of  these  are  located  south 
of  Bay  Street,  since  this  marks  the  beginning  of  an 
industrial  zoning  district.    Because  of  the  easy  access  to 
the  Expressway,  the  industrial  sector  has  grown  in  the 
past  15  years.    While  the  total  number  of  firms  has 
decreased  slightly  during  that  period  (23  in  1962,  20 
today),  total  industrial  space  has  increased  almost  95%, 
from  192,000  square  feet  in  1962,  to  396,000  square  feet 
today. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  diversity  among  the  industry 
on  Dorchester  Avenue.    There  are  several  light  manufac- 
turers, sheet  metal  fabricators,  a  clothing  manufacturer 
and  two  institutional  laundries.    These  firms  provide  a 
total  of  approximately  1,000  jobs. 

While  the  firms  have  the  advantage  of  easy  access  to  the 
Expressway,  this  can  also  be  a  disadvantage  to  abutting 
areas  by  creating  traffic  and  parking  problems.  In 
addition,  several  firms  have  loading  docks  directly  on 
the  street  which  create  major  traffic  congestion  on 
Dorchester  Avenue. 

Transportation 

Two  stops  on  the  MBTA  Red  Line  (Columbia  and  Savin 
Hill  Stations)  provide  excellent  access  to  local  beaches 
and  downtown  Boston.    The  expressway  is  also  con- 
veniently located.    Bus  service  is  provided  along 
Dorchester  Avenue  running  from  Andrew  Station  to 
Ashmont  Station.    However,  these  facilities  produce  a 
noise  problem  to  abutting  homes  which  has  led  to  resi- 
dential deterioration  in  several  locations. 

Institutions 

There  are  three  elementary  schools  in  the  neighborhood: 
William  Russell  Roger,  Clapp  and  John  Lothrop.  In 
addition,  there  are  three  parochial  schools:  Monsignor 
Ryan  High,  St.  Margaret  Elementary  and  St.  Williams 
Elementary.    This  neighborhood  is  served  by  two 
catholic  churches,  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  William's. 

There  are  also  two  social  service  agencies,  the  Colonel 
Marr  Boy's  Club  and  the  Little  House.    The  Little  House 
Health  Center,  which  is  presently  overcrowded,  is  plan- 
ning to  expand  their  facilities  by  moving  into  a  larger 
building  on  Dorchester  Avenue.    Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  has  also  expanded  and  is  now  located  on 
Columbia  Road  in  Edward  Everett  Square. 


UPHAMS  CORNER-JONES  HILL 

a.  Populations  and  Employment  Characteristics 

The  Uphams  Corner-Jones  Hill  neighborhood  is  a  fairly 
stable  neighborhood  of  14,900  persons  that  has  witnessed 
only  a  minor  drop  in  population  since  1940  (12%).  In 
1970,  49%  of  the  households  had  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  more  than  five  years.    In  the  late  sixties  there 
was  a  minor  migration  of  middle-class  Black  families  into 
the  western  portion  of  the  area  as  part  of  the  B.B.U.R.G. 
program.    More  recently,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  families 
have  moved  into  the  neighborhood  primarily  in  the  section 
west  of  Columbia  Road.    In  1970  Black  families  comprised 
11%  of  the  population  and  Spanish  families  9%  of  the 
neighborhood's  population.    The  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion remains  Irish  (26%)  and  Canadian  (23%)  with  smaller 
proportions  of  Italian  (10%)  and  Portuguese. 

The  age  composition  of  the  neighborhood  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  City  as  a  whole.    It  has  a  slightly  larger 
elderly  population  (20%)  and  juvenile  population  (36.9%) 
than  the  City  as  a  whole. 

In  1970,  median  income  for  the  neighborhood  was  about 
$8,000,  slightly  lower  than  the  city-wide  median  of 
$9,100.    The  heads  of  most  families  were  employed  in 
either  service  or  manufacturing  jobs.    In  1970  over  22% 
of  the  households  depended  on  Social  Security  and  17% 
on  some  form  of  public  assistance  for  their  major  source 
of  income. 

b.  Housing  Characteristics 

The  majority  of  the  neighborhood's  4,895  dwelling  units 
are  located  primarily  in  1,  2  and  3  unit  buildings.  In 
1973,  64  percent  of  the  residential  structures  needed 
repairs  in  excess  of  $1,000.    There  has  recently  been 
some  occurence  of  foreclosed  and  abandoned  buildings. 
In  July  1976,  0.9%  of  the  structures  were  H.U.D.  fore- 
closed properties,  1.1%  City-owned  tax  foreclosed 
properties  and  1.2%  were  abandoned. 

As  of  August  1977,  142  homeowners  have  participated  in 
the  Housing  Improvement  Program  (HIP)  since  its  incep- 
tion, 39%  of  these  applicants  have  been  suspended  for 
diverse  reasons  and  41%  have  received  final  certification. 
Although  the  entire  area  is  eligible  for  40%  HIP  rebates, 
only  the  homes  located  north  of  Dudley  and  Stoughton 
Streets  are  within  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
(NHS)  Program  area. 


14  c.      Commercial  and  Industrial  Activity 

The  Uphams  Corner  business  district  is  a  focal  point  of 
this  neighborhood.    Despite  the  loss  of  considerable 
trade  to  newer  auto-oriented  commercial  facilities  on 
Washington  Street  and  Morrissey  Boulevard,  Uphams 
Corner  remains  an  important  local  center  for  convenience 
shopping  services,  banking  and  public  agencies.  A 
large  number  of  customers  arrive  on  foot  or  on  one  of 
the  five  bus  routes  that  pass  through  Uphams  Corner. 

Since  being  included  in  the  City's  Business  District 
Improvement  Program,  over  24  merchants  have  joined  the 
storefront  rehabilitation  program,  which  offers  technical 
assistance  and  20%  rebates  for  storefront  improvements. 

The  BRA  has  published  a  separate  report  on  this  busi- 
ness district  which  outlines  improvements  planned  in  the 
business  district.    In  the  past  year  two  new  stores  have 
opened  up  and  several  have  changed  ownership. 
Springfield  Sugar  Products,  owner  of  the  largest  super- 
market in  the  district,  and  the  City  have  made  commit- 
ments to  improve  the  off-street  parking  north  of  Dudley 
Street  and  construct  a  tot  lot  on  Belden  Street.  The 
completion  of  this  endeavor  should  greatly  enhance 
shopping  in  Uphams  Corner. 

Industrial  users  are  limited  to  sites  along  the  Midlands 
Branch  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad.    Along  East  Cottage 
and  Norfolk  Streets  there  are  some  instances  of  residen- 
tial deterioration  because  of  the  negative  impact  of  these 
industries  on  abutting  homes. 

d.  Transportation 

The  Uphams  Corner-Jones  Hill  neighborhood  is  served  by 
four  bus  lines  running  through  Uphams  Corner  along 
Columbia  Road  from  Andrew  Station  to  Forest  Hills  and 
along  Dudley  Street  from  Dudley  Station  to  Fields  Corner 
and  Andrew  Station.    There  is  no  direct  rapid  transit 
access  to  the  neighborhood. 

The  main  artery  of  this  neighborhood  is  Columbia  Road 
serving  as  the  main  north-south  connection  between 
downtown  Boston  and  Franklin  Park.    It  intersects 
Dudley,  Hancock  and  Stoughton  Streets  in  the  Uphams 
Corner  Business  District,  creating  considerable  con- 
gestion because  of  the  high  level  of  both  pedestrian  and 
traffic  volumes  generated  by  through  traffic  and  com- 
mercial uses. 


Parking  is  a  problem  within  the  business  district  due  to 
double  parking  on  the  main  streets  while  parking  behind 
the  stores  remains  under-utilized.    There  are  some 
problems  with  through  traffic  and  trucks  using  residen- 
tial streets  while  traveling  between  East  Cottage  Street 
and  Uphams  Corner.    Double  parked  vehicles  are  a 
serious  problem  in  the  business  district  which  often  ties 
up  the  flow  of  traffic.    The  rest  of  the  neighborhood  is 
without  any  severe  traffic  or  parking  problems. 

Beginning  in  1979,  the  commuter  trains  running  on  the 
Midlands  Branch  railroad  will  stop  on  Dudley  Street  near 
Uphams  Corner  Business  District.    This  will  provide 
rapid,  direct  service  to  South  Station  and  should  have  a 
positive  revitalizing  impact  on  Dudley  Street  and  the 
adjacent  business  community. 

e.  Institutions 

There  is  a  public  elementary  school,  Edward  Everett, 
and  one  parochial  elementary  school,  St.  Kevin's,  in  the 
neighborhood.    This  neighborhood  is  served  by  four 
churches:    Pilgrim  Congregational,  St.  Kevin's  Catholic, 
St  Mary's  Episcopal  and  Stoughton  Street  Baptist.  The 
Uphams  Corner  Health  Center  and  St.  Margaret's  Hospital 
provide  local  health  services.    In  addition,  there  is  the 
Uphams  Corner  Library,  Pilgrim  Church  Day  Care  Center, 
Youth  Employment  Center  and  Dennison  House  Service 
Center.    The  Strand  Theatre  will  be  renovated  through 
a  $1.5  million  public  works  grant.    Work  should  com- 
mence this  fall.    This  1,800  seat  performance  center  will 
greatly  enhance  this  business  district  and  bring  new 
people  to  the  community. 

BRUNSWICK-KING 

a.     Population  Characteristics 

The  Brunswick-King  neighborhood  extends  south  of 
Quincy  Street  to  Washington  Street  and  west  of  the 
Midlands  Branch  Railroad  to  Blue  Hill  Avenue.    In  1970 
this  area  had  5,747  people  with  95.5%  being  Black  and 
4.6%  Spanish-speaking.    This  is  a  43.7%  decrease  in 
population  since  1930  when  it  had  10,214  persons  with 
0.2%  Black.    During  the  decade  of  1950-1960  the  popula- 
tion decreased  by  15.1%  while  Black  residents  which 
constituted  3.6%  of  the  population  in  1950  had  increased 
to  63.4%  by  1960. 

The  population  of  Brunswick-King  had  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  young  people  18  years  old  and  under  in 
1970  (44.9%)  than  the  City  as  a  whole  (28%).  Con- 
versely, only  6.2%  of  the  population  was  aged  60  or 
over. 


Brunswick-King  is  the  second  poorest  neighborhood  in 
the  district  with  44.4%  of  all  families  reporting  less  than 
$5,000  annual  income  which  is  twice  as  high  as  the  city 
total  of  22%.    Median  family  income  in  1970  was  around 
$5,700,  well  under  the  city  toal  of  $9,100.    In  1975, 
approximately  15%  of  the  area  labor  force  was  unem- 
ployed . 

Housing  Characteristics 

This  area  is  the  least  stable  of  the  district,  only  38%  of 
the  residents  have  remained  in  the  same  dwelling  over  5 
years.    It  also  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  owner 
occupied  structures  (excluding  Columbia  Point)  of  the 
district  with  51.3%  in  1970.    The  housing  stock  is  in 
relatively  better  condition  than  the  housing  stock  in  the 
Dudley  area;  45.5%  of  the  units  need  repairs  in  excess 
of  $1,000  whereas  in  Dudley  it  was  57.2%  in  1973. 

The  extent  of  residential  disinvestment  has  been  less 
than  that  in  Dudley.    During  1950-1970  there  was  a 
12.4%  decrease  in  housing  units.    The  demolition  of 
dwellings  became  more  frequent  in  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies.    During  1947-1959  seven  buildings  were 
demolished:  in  1960-1964  thirty  structures  came  down 
while  in  1965-1969  and  1970-1974,  49  and  59  properties 
were  razed  respectively.    Today,  there  are  43  vacant 
buildings  and  115  vacant  lots  within  the  neighborhood. 

Within  the  area  of  Brunswick-King  there  is  a  5  block 
urban  renewal  project.    As  a  result  there  are  several 
new  tot  lots,  new  basketball  courts,  general  improvement 
of  the  Ceylon  Street  Playground,  new  street  lights  and 
improved  utilities.    The  multi-family  units  located  on 
Intervale,  Magnolia,  and  Woodledge  Streets  owned  by 
Housing  Innovations  are  being  rehabilitated  through  the 
efforts  of  MHFA  and  the  BRA.    Work  on  these  buildings 
began  this  Fall. 

Also  in  this  area  is  the  still  uncompleted  project  called 
Brunswick  Gardens.    Begun  in  early  1970,  the  developer 
soon  went  bankrupt  leaving  a  vacant,  semi-completed 
housing  complex. 

Commercial  Activity 

Grove  Hall,  a  thriving  neighborhood  commercial  district, 
is  at  the  southwest  boundary  of  Brunswick-King  and 
contains  a  variety  of  small  stores  and  restaurants.  The 
main  supermarket  of  the  area  is  at  the  intersection  of 
Columbia  Road  and  Washington  Street.    Outside  those 


two  commercial  areas,  there  is  very  little  commercial 
activity.    There  are  many  vacant  storefronts  along  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  and  some  along  Columbia  Road. 

d .  Transportation 

Public  bus  routes  run  along  the  major  arteries  at  the 
boundaries  of  the  neighborhood.    At  Grove  Hall  buses 
ran  south  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue  to  Mattapan  and 
Franklin  Field  and  north  to  Dudley  Station  making  a 
connection  with  rapid  transit  via  the  Orange  Line. 

Bus  routes  along  Columbia  Road  provide  access  to 
Andrew  Station  and  Uphams  Corner  to  the  north,  and  to 
Franklin  Field,  Forest  Hills  and  Egleston  Stations  to  the 
southwest.    A  bus  route  on  Washington  Street  provides 
access  east  to  Ashmont  Station  and  north  to  Dudley 
Station . 

Future  rapid  transit  facilities  for  this  general  area  of  the 
city  are  presently  being  studied  by  the  MBTA.  The 
final  determination  of  alignment  and  technology  can  have 
a  positive  impact  on  this  neighborhood. 

Traffic  congestion  in  Brunswick-King  is  minimized  by  the 
directed  flow  of  traffic  through  a  series  of  one-way 
streets. 

e.  Institutions 

There  are  3  elementary  schools:  Phillip  Brooks,  Quincy 
Dickerman  and  Rafael  Hernandez;  in  addition  there  are 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  High  School  and  the  Jeremiah 
Burke  High  School.    The  area  is  also  served  by  the 
Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center,  Roxbury  Freedom  House 
and  Prince  Hall  Masonic  Temple. 

COLUMBIA  POINT 

a.      Development  History 

Although  it  is  only  three  miles  from  Downtown  Boston, 
the  Columbia  Point  peninsula  was  bypassed  in  the  City's 
development  as  a  major  urban  center.    Originally  marsh 
land,  the  area  was  subsequently  extended  by  a  series  of 
fill  projects.    As  recently  as  1950,  a  map  would  show 
only  a  sewer  pumping  station,  a  dump,  an  abandoned 
prisoner  of  war  camp  and  two  industrial  buildings. 

During  the  1950's  and  1960's  substantial  though  unco- 
ordinated development  took  place  at  Columbia  Point: 


(1)  public  housing  for  1,504    families  with  10  acres  of  fill; 

(2)  the  Bayside  Mall  shopping  center;  (3)  the  first 
buildings  of  the  First  National  Bank's  Computer  Center; 
(4)  Boston  College  High  School;  (5)  some  small  stores  on 
Mt.  Vernon  Street;  (6)  Dever  Elementary  and  McCormack 
Middle  Schools;  and  (7)  St.  Christopher's  Church.  Until 
1962  the  city  dump  remained  in  use  filling  some  22  acres 
of  harbor  with  waste  materials. 

Despite  this  development,  Columbia  Point  remained  an 
isolated  section  of  the  City  dominated  by  New  England's 
largest  Public  Housing  Project,  light  industrial  uses 
along  Morrissey  Boulevard  and  remains  of  the  old  dump. 

In  1970,  the  First  National  Bank  expanded  their  com- 
puter center  so  that  it  now  employs  some  1,700  persons. 
Since  1970  the  State  has  invested  137  million  dollars  for 
site  work  and  the  first  five  buildings  for  the  Harbor 
Campus  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  which  now 
has  over  9,000  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

In  addition,  significant  recreation  improvements  have 
been  made.    The  City  constructed  a  recreation  center  at 
the  housing  development  and  renovated  the  abutting 
playground.    In  1975,  Boston  College  High  School  con- 
structed outdoor  athletic  facilities.    These  facilities  have 
been  plagued  by  constant  vandalism. 

This  year,  the  Kennedy  Presidential  Library  is  under 
construction  between  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  public  housing  project.    It  is  anticipated  that  this 
facility  will  attract  up  to  750,000  visitors  annually  to 
Columbia  Point.    In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  proposes  to  build  a  new  facility  for  the 
Massachusetts  Archives  at  Columbia  Point  adjacent  to  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Boston  Plan  incudes  a  comprehensive  design  for 
Columbia  Point.    This  proposal  emphasizes  1,500  new 
housing  units,  commercial  activity  with  the  re-opening  of 
the  Bayside  Mall,  waterfront  recreation  and  the  creation 
of  job  programs. 

Population  and  Employment  Characteristics 

Despite  all  this  activity  the  public  housing  project,  built 
in  1954  primarily  for  veterans,  has  continued  to  fail  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  large  Black  and  Spanish  families 
currently  living  in  the  project.    The  population  of  the 
project  has  declined  from  6,100  persons  in  1962  to  ap- 
proximately 3,500  persons  in  1976.    Of  the  1,504  apart- 
ments, 75  are  occupied  by  elderly  households  and  390  by 


families.    However,  the  remaining  population  is  fairly 
stable  with  over  54%  of  the  households  having  been  there 
over  five  years  in  1970.    The  project  has  a  small  elderly 
population  (9%)  and  a  very  substantial  proportion  of 
residents  under  19  years  of  age  (62.4%).    The  median 
age  of  Columbia  Point  residents  is  14. 

In  1970,  median  family  income  was  $4,100  with  61.8%  of 
the  families  earning  income  under  the  poverty  level. 
Almost  42%  of  the  families  were  on  welfare,  41%  were 
headed  by  wage  earning  adults,  and  11%  depended  on 
social  security  for  income.    In  1975,  36%  of  all  youths 
and  20%  of  all  adults  were  unemployed.    The  average 
income  for  families  on  welfare  was  $2,127  and  for  those 
on  Social  Security  $1,626  per  year. 

Housing  Characteristics 

Housing  conditions  remain  poor  at  Columbia  Point  despite 
the  expenditure  of  three  million  dollars  in  federal  modern- 
ization funds  in  1971.    The  Public  Housing  Authority  and 
City  maintained  an  annual  deficit  of  over  $0.6  million 
operating  the  project. 

The  Columbia  Point  Housing  Project  is  divided  into  15 
seven-story  elevator  buildings  and  12  three-story  walk- 
up  buildings.    Many  of  the  structures  are  clustered 
together  with  extremely  high  densities,  such  as  a  group 
of  six  buildings  on  four  asphalt  acres  containing  448 
units  with  a  density  of  500  persons  per  acre. 

The  Boston  Housing  Authority  (BHA)  began  to  consol- 
idate residents  in  1975  into  the  better  maintained  struc- 
tures in  order  to  achieve  100%  occupancy  in  these  build- 
ings (all  of  the  three-story  structures  and  a  few  seven- 
story  buildings).    Portions  of  three  buildings  which 
contain  about  80  units  originally  designed  for  residential 
use  are  now  occupied  by  twelve  social  service  agencies. 

The  housing  units  are  in  extremely  poor  condition.  An 
estimated  $15,000  per  apartment  or  about  $23  million  total 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  project  up  to  just  minimal  state 
sanitary  code  standards.    An  $8.4  million  modernization 
program  recently  began  for  252  family  apartments  and 
utility  improvements. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Activity 

At  present,  the  majority  of  the  300,000  square  foot 
Bayside  Mall  stands  vacant.    The  Mall's  close  proximity 
to  downtown  Boston  reduces  its  potential  to  that  of  a 


weekly  shopping  center  of  approximately  120,000  square 
feet.    The  existence  of  high  shop  lifting  rates  in  the 
past  has  made  even  this  level  of  commercial  activity 
difficult.    The  Boston  Teacher's  Union  and  the 
Dorchester  Savings  Bank  are  the  only  existing  tenants. 

A  1976  B.R.A.  market  study  has  found  that  71%  of  the 
residents  surveyed  from  South  Boston  and  North 
Dorchester  had  used  the  mall  and  79%  would  use  it  again 
for  their  weekly  shopping  needs.    Despite  this  obvious 
need  in  portions  of  South  Boston,  Dorchester  and 
Columbia  Point  itself  for  a  modern  shopping  facility,  the 
mall  remains  closed  primarily  because  of  perceived 
security  problems  in  the  area. 

e.  Transportation  Access 

The  Point  is  conveniently  located  near  an  entrance  to  the 
Southeast  Expressway,  Morrissey  Boulevard  and  the 
Columbia  M.B.T.A.  station.    The  University  of 
Massachusetts  is  connected  to  Columbia  Station  by  an 
excellent  privately  operated  shuttle-bus  service,  whereas 
the  Housing  Project  is  served  by  an  irregular  MBTA  bus 
route  that  makes  no  connection  at  Columbia  Station. 

f .  Social  Services 

There  are  two  public  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
Dever  Elementary  and  the  McCormack  Junior  High  School. 
This  neighborhood  is  served  by  St.  Christopher's  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

A  collection  of  12  social  service  agencies  at  Columbia 
Point  provide  legal  services,  day  care  facilities,  youth 
programs,  health  services,  family  counselling  and  limited 
recreation  programs.    There  is  still  a  need  for  better 
coordination  of  the  existing  services,  provision  of  more 
youth  recreation  activities  and  substantial  upgrading  of 
vocational  training  and  job  placement  activities. 


PAST  MAJOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  (1968-76) 

Since  1968  the  goal  of  the  City's  Capital  Improvement  Program  has 
been  to  strengthen  neighborhoods  through  the  construction  and 
renovation  of  community  facilities  and  parks,  the  reconstruction  of 
streets  and  replacement  of  sewer  and  water  lines. 

A  primary  thrust  of  the  program  has  been  the  improvement  of 
school  facilities  making  them  suitable  for  contemporary  education. 
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useful  more  hours  of  the  day  and  equipped  to  provide  a  broader 
range  of  activities  which  serve  all  ages.    As  a  result  of  this 
thrust,  two  new  schools,  the  Hernandez  Elementary  and  McCormack 
Middle  Schools  have  been  built  in  the  Planning  District  since  1968. 

A  secondary  thrust  of  the  program  has  been  the  improvement  of 
recreation  facilities.    In  the  past  eight  years,  twelve  parks  have 
been  constructed  or  renovated,  and  four  recreation  buildings  have 
either  been  built  or  renovated.    In  addition,  the  City  has  acquired 
the  Strand  Theatre  for  renovation  as  the  McCormack  Center  of  the 
Arts. 

During  the  past  8  years,  4  streets  have  been  reconstructed  and  44 
streets  resurfaced  in  the  district.    Sewer  and  water  lines  in  21 
streets  have  been  replaced  and  new  street  lights  installed  on  6 
streets. 

Recently  the  City's  Housing  Improvement  Program  has  provided  20% 
cash  rebates  for  rehabilitation  of  owner-occupied  buildings.    So  far 
230  buildings  have  been  improved  under  this  program  in  the  Uphams 
Corner  Planning  District.    In  addition,  the  City  has  contributed 
$100,000  to  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  Revolving  Loan 
Fund  for  homeowners  who  cannot  afford  home  repair  loans  in  the 
Columbia-Savin  Hill  neighborhood,  and  has  allocated  $75,000  to 
make  possible  the  rehabilitation  of  15  absentee  owned  properties 
for  resale  to  owner  occupants. 

STATUS  OF  1977  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 

In  1977  the  Uphams  Corner  Planning  District  will  receive  $11.7 
million  in  public  funds  for  preservation  and  revitalization  of  its 
five  neighborhoods.    The  Neighborhood  Improvement  Program  has 
five  major  components:    Housing  Programs,  Neighborhood  Business 
District  Program,  Capital  Improvements  and  Neighborhood  Services 
and  Transportation  Improvements. 

1 .      Housing  Programs 

In  1977  funding  for  the  demolition  of  abandoned,  unsafe  and 
dangerous  buildings  was  increased  to  $210,000  (65  buildings) 
from  the  1975  funding  level  of  $122,879  (40  buildings).  In 
addition,  $15,000  has  been  set  aside  for  securing  about  8 
vacant  buildings  for  future  rehabilitation. 

$30,000  has  been  allocated  for  the  restoration  and  improve- 
ment of  approximately  20  city-owned  vacant  lots  in  residential 
areas  under  the  Revival  Program.    In  1975  this  item  was 
assigned  $44,500  but  due  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  clear 
title  to  the  vacant  lots,  only  13  vacant  lots  were  sold  to 


abutters  and  improved  under  the  Revival  Program;  in  addition 
to  one  victory  garden.      In  addition,  a  new  Open  Space 
Management  Program  is  being  implemented  with  $200,000  to 
improve  vacant  lots.    Under  this  program  these  vacant  lots 
are  being  cleaned  of  debris  and  weeds  and  reutilized  as 
gardens,  side  yards,  green  areas,  play  areas  or  parking  lots. 

The  Housing  Improvement  Program  for  the  Uphams  Corner 
Planning  District  was  allocated  $300,000.    Of  this  amount 
$100,000  will  be  reserved  for  40%  rebates  for  the  replacement 
of  electrical  and  heating  systems,  porches  and  fire  escapes 
and  $50,000  is  reserved  for  50%  rebates  to  elderly  home- 
owners.   Neighborhood  Housing  Services  (NHS)  will  receive  a 
matching  grant  of  $40,000  for  a  revolving  loan  fund  providing 
rehabilitation  loans  to  persons  living  in  the  Columbia-Savin 
Hill  area  who  cannot  secure  bank  loans. 

Approximately  $250,000  of  HIP  surplus  funds  will  be  allocated 
to  a  demonstration  program  between  Dudley  and  Norfolk 
Streets  west  of  the  Midlands  Branch  Railroad.    This  program 
will  provide  loan  guarantees,  a  rebate  escrow  fund  with  a 
local  bank  and  a  deferred  payment  loan  fund  for  low  income 
homeowners  who  currently  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
the  HIP  rebate  program.    This  program  should  come  into 
operation  this  Winter. 


##•  TREE  PLANTING 


Under  the  Federal  Target  Projects  Program  for  public  hous- 
ing, $6.6  million  have  been  assigned  for  improvements  at  the 
Columbia  Point  Housing  Project  this  year.    This  money  will  be 
used  for  improved  security,  social  services  and  physical 
modernization  of  the  project  and  is  a  portion  of  $8.4  million  in 
federal  funds  allocated  for  modernizing  the  project.  Columbia 
Point  has  been  included  as  one  of  the  four  target  areas  in  the 
City  included  in  The  Boston  Plan  which  is  a  comprehensive 
strategy  for  seeking  Federal  funds.    These  plans  will  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  residents  of  Columbia  Point  and  the 
district  neighborhood  groups  before  it  can  be  submitted  to 
the  Federal  government  for  funding. 

Neighborhood  Business  District  Program 

During  its  second  year  the  Neighborhood  Business  District 
Program  at  Uphams  Corner  has  been  allocated  $163,000  for  a 
footpatrol  ($88,000),  renovation  of  the  existing  municipal 
parking  lot  ($75,000),  and  a  street  fair  ($5,000). 

Last  year  the  City  acquired  the  Strand  Theatre  for  conver- 
sion into  a  performing  arts  center  and  completed  preliminary 
designs.    In  June,  1977,  federal  funds  were  secured  through 
the  Public  Works  Act  to  renovate  this  facility  ($1,499,816). 

Engineering  work  for  Urban  Systems  Improvements  to  Columbia 
Road  are  70%  complete,  however,  implementation  funds  are  not 
available  this  year.    The  Uphams  Corner  Health  Center  addition 
is  under  construction  and  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  Fall 
of  1977. 

Capital  Improvements 

The  Coionel  Marr  Boy's  Club  near  Dorchester  Avenue  has 
been  allocated  $10,700  for  interior  renovations.  Fifteen 
thousand  dollars  are  budgeted  for  tree  planting  throughout 
the  district.    New  street  lights  are  planned  on  Monadock 
Street  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  and  are  being  constructed  on 
Devon,  Normandy,  Brunswick,  Sargent,  Hartford,  Chamblet, 
Wendover,  Hamlet,  Halden,  Roseclair,  Buttonwood  and  Locust 
Streets  ($350,000).    Richardson  and  Meary  parks  are 
scheduled  to  be  fully  renovated  ($45,000),  the  William  Russell 
School  will  receive  major  interior  repairs  ($150,000)  and  a  new 
tot  lot  will  be  constructed  on  Belden  Street  ($40,000). 

In  addition,  Oldsfield  Road,  Mosley,  Carson,  Buttonwood, 
Spring  Garden  and  Raven  Streets  are  being  reconstructed 
($90,000).    Sewer  and  water  lines  on  Devon,  Normandy  and 
Brunswick  Streets  are  being  replaced  as  part  of  the 
Brunswick-King  Urban  Renewal  Project  ($80,000). 


New  mercury  vapor  lighting  ($890,000  in  Urban  Systems 
Funds)  is  being  installed  on  Columbia  Road  except  in  the 
Uphams  Corner  business  district  itself,  which  received  new 
lighting  in  1976. 

4.  Neighborhood  Services 

The  Uphams  Corner  Health  Center  will  receive  $45,000  to 
provide  home  medical  services  to  the  elderly  and  homebound 
residents  of  the  neighborhood.    Dorchester  Federated 
Settlement  Houses  will  continue  operating  3  vehicles  under  the 
Senior  Shuttle  Program  at  a  cost  of  $16,500;  and  St.  Paul's 
has  been  allocated  $7,500  to  provide  counselling  and  day  care 
services.    La  Alianza  Hispana  will  receive  $140,000  to  continue 
offering  social  services  and  civic  education  programs  to 
Hispanic  residents. 

5.  Transportation  Improvements 

The  state  is  constructing  a  busway  linking  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
and  University  of  Massachusetts  access  road  to  provide  joint 
use  of  MBTA  Route  8  and  16  service  by  both  U/Mass  and  the 
Columbia  Point  Housing  Project  ($200,000). 

The  MBTA  has  also  hired  private  consultants  to  conduct 
studies  with  communtiy  and  city  input  of  the  feasibility  of 
providing  new  rapid  transit  service  to  Roxbury  and 
Dorchester  ($350,000). 

PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ISSUES/RECOMMENDED 
STRATEGIES  (Mid  and  Long-Range) 

DUDLEY 

The  Planning  issues  affecting  the  Dudley  neighborhood  are  char- 
acteristic of  an  urban  neighborhood  that  has  declined  severely:  (1) 
crime  and  vandalism;  (2)  vacant  land  and  abandoned  buildings;  (3) 
declining  housing  stock;  (4)  inadequate  recreational  facilities;  (5) 
deficient  transportation  services;  (6)  conflicting  land  uses;  and 
(7)  inadequate  City  services. 

1 .     Crime  and  Vandalism 

In  the  past  two  years,  police  statistics  indicate  an  increase  in 
vandalism  and  crime.    Nightly,  stolen  cars  are  stripped, 
torched  and  deserted  on  main  and  residential  streets  and 
vacant  lots.    Vacated  homes  are  stripped  of  all  salvageable 
materials  in  a  matter  of  days.    Subsequently,  these  houses 
are  set  on  fire  and  on  occasion  the  flames  have  spread  to 
adjacent  occupied  homes. 


The  1976  BRA  survey  indicated  that  57%  of  the  residents  feel 
it  is  unsafe  to  go  out  at  night  and  another  16%  feel  somewhat 
unsafe.    18.5%  of  the  residents  interviewed  had  their  house 
broken  into  or  robbed.    The  City's  Hart  Survey  revealed  that 
25%  of  the  households  in  the  planning  district  had  been  crime 
victims  and  46%  of  the  residents  felt  unsafe. 

Residents  have  complained  about  deficient  police  protection 
and  excessive  delay  in  response  to  calls  for  help.    A  possible 
strategy  to  combat  crime  and  vandalism  is  a  citizens  team 
security  patrol  linked  to  the  District  2  Police  Station  and 
supplemented  by  active  youth  programs.    Over  17%  of  the 
Dudley  residents  are  unemployed.    Due  to  this  there  is  a 
strong  need  for  vocational  training. 

Abandoned  Buildings  and  Vacant  Land 

Of  all  the  neighborhoods  in  the  Uphams  Corner  Planning 
District,  Dudley  has  been  the  most  impacted  by  residential 
disinvestment.    As  a  result  40%  of  all  the  abandoned  buildings 
and  74%  of  the  vacant  lots  in  the  district  are  in  this  neighbor- 
hood.   Abandonment  if  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked  can 
spread  like  cancer,  taking  whole  city  blocks.    Once  a  house 
is  vacated  no  security  can  be  guaranteed;  it  is  susceptible  to 
vandalism,  fire,  and  rodent  infestation.    Most  of  these  homes 
are  privately-owned  or  are  in  the  tax-title  foreclosure  process, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  structures  are  demolished 
before  passing  on  to  City  ownership. 

If  vandalism  can  be  contained  and  the  tax-title  process  acceler- 
ated, some  of  these  properties  could  be  conveyed  to  families 
willing  to  undertake  the  necessary  repairs  in  order  to  bring 
the  building  up  to  code.    In  the  absence  of  such  a  program, 
most  of  the  abandoned  houses  are  demolished. 

Demolitions  have  taken  their  toll  on  the  Dudley  neighborhood; 
there  are  blocks  which  are  completely  barren.    About  75%  of 
all  vacant  land  in  the  Dudley  neighborhood  is  owned  by  the 
City  and  as  houses  continue  to  be  demolished  this  inventory 
will  rise.    There  are  approximately  835  vacant  lots  covering 
170  acres  of  land  in  this  area. 

Large  tracts  of  vacant  land  pose  health,  safety  and  psycho- 
logical problems.    From  the  health  point  of  view,  vacant  land 
is  a  breeding  place  for  rodents  who  feed  off  trash  and  debris 
dumped  on  the  land.    From  a  safety  perspective,  vacant  land 
provides  a  hide  out  for  derelicts  who  pose  a  threat  to  residents. 
Psychologically,  vacant  land  makes  a  neighborhood  look  like  a 
waste  land,  a  no  man's  land. 


The  Open  Space  Management  Program  has  been  designed  to 
confront  the  problem  of  the  blighting  effect  of  vacant  land  in 
a  neighborhood.    Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1977,  a  systematic 
clean  up  and  improvement  of  vacant  land  will  greatly  aid  in 
stabilizing  the  Dudley  neighborhood.    This  program  proposes 
to  clean-up,  fence  and  provide  ground  cover  for  vacant  land. 
It  will  be  implemented  by  crews  of  CETA  employees  and  will 
be  first  carried  out  in  those  areas  that  abut  residences  and 
along  main  streets  where  immediate  positive  impact  can  be 
obtained. 

This  interim  measure  of  open  space  management  must  be 
followed  by  planning  for  future  development.    In  this  regard, 
the  City  of  Boston  has  the  clear  advantage  of  owning  the  vast 
majority  of  the  land,  simplifying  the  acquisition  process  and 
having  control  over  future  redevelopment.    Once  transporta- 
tion alignments  for  this  area  of  the  city  have  been  determined, 
the  desirability  of  future  development  will  become  evident. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  imperative  that  the  necessary  steps  be 
taken  to  assure  that  disposition  of  city-owned  land  be  done  in 
conformance  with  a  long-term  plan.    Present  residents  should 
participate  in  the  planning  to  prevent  exclusion  from  the 
benefits  of  development.    This  has  been  the  history  of  many 
developments  in  once  decaying  areas  and  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  pressing  problems  in  inner-cities  where  lower  income 
people  get  priced-out  of  the  neighborhood. 

Declining  Housing  Stock 

Participation  in  the  Housing  Improvement  Program  has  been 
minimal.    H.I. P.  data  of  August  1977  indicated  37  homeowners 
who  applied,  18  of  whom  were  suspended  from  the  program. 

In  the  Dudley  neighborhood,  homeowners  have  little  or  no 
cash  available  for  repairs  the  amount  of  work  is  greater  and 
home  repair  loans  have  been  difficult  to  secure  due  largely  to 
the  financial  institutions'  negative  perception  of  the  neighbor- 
hood.   The  pilot  HIP  area  north  of  Dudley  Street  will  provide 
new  escrow,  loan  guarantees  and  deferred  payment  loans  that 
should  make  the  HIP  program  effective  in  this  area.    If  success- 
ful, this  pilot  program  should  be  extended  throughout  the 
entire  neighborhood. 

In  addition  to  owner-occupied  structures  which  are  eligible 
for  HIP,  42.5%  of  the  residential  structures,  approximately 
330  structures,  are  owned  by  absentee  landlords.  These 
units  are  almost  without  exception  in  worse  condition  than  the 
owner-occupied  houses. 

Approximately  100  of  these  structures  (364  units)  were  rehabil- 
itated in  the  early  seventies  through  MHFA  mortgages.  Many 


of  these  units  are  already  in  substandard  conditions,  several 
of  which  have  been  burned  out  and  boarded.    The  company 
(HABCO)  which  held  title  to  these  properties  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy in  early  1976,  and  MHFA  is  now  in  the  process  of 
converting  these  units  from  the  236  program  to  Section  8 
leased  housing  units.    By  doing  this  they  hope  to  generate 
enough  cash  to  bring  the  substandard  units  up  to  code  and 
adequately  cover  maintenance  costs.    However,  no  program 
exists  for  upgrading  the  other  230  absentee-owned  struc- 
tures, which  are  often  the  buildings  in  the  poorest  condition. 

Although  there  are  only  several  apartment  buildings  larger 
than  six  units,  the  possibility  of  cooperative  ownership  should 
be  explored  as  a  mechanism  and  incentive  for  better  main- 
tenance, security  and  improved  living  environment. 

Inadequate  Recreational  Facilities 

There  is  a  dearth  of  adequate  recreational  facilities  in  terms 
of  staff,  programs,  equipment  and  maintenance.     In  spite  of 
recent  improvements  to  Hannon  Playground  in  1973,  this 
recreational  area  is  in  shambles.    Denison  House  which 
provided  some  after-school  programs  for  youth  burned  down 
in  the  Fall  of  1975.    The  Mason  School  pool  at  the  periphery 
of  the  neighborhood  on  George  Street  is  the  only  publicaly 
operated  indoor  facility  in  the  neighborhood.    This  pool  is 
badly  vandalized  and  will  remain  closed  until  repairs  are 
made.    There  is  a  well-maintained  and  frequently  used  tot  lot 
on  Howard  Avenue  at  the  corner  of  Woodcliff  Street.  In 
addition,  the  Winthrop  Playground  on  Danube  and  Dacia 
Street  is  well  used.    Plaza  Borinquen,  on  the  corner  of  Brook 
Avenue  and  Dudley  Street,  was  finished  in  November  1975 
and  is  now  in  deteriorating  condition. 

Conflicting  Land  Uses 

There  are  a  significant  number  of  manufacturing  uses  to  the 
north  of  George  Street  dispersed  throughout  existing  residen- 
tial areas.    With  the  construction  of  the  Crosstown  arterial 
street  in  1978,  these  industrial  uses  should  be  encouraged  to 
expand  northward  away  from  existing  neighborhoods.  In 
addition,  the  expansion  of  unchecked  zoning  violations  should 
be  monitored  more  closely  in  this  area. 

Inadequate  City  Services 

The  Dudley  neighborhood  is  typical  of  many  lower  income 
areas  in  that  City  services  are  at  best  inadequate,  in  part 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  well  organized  community. 


Apathy  seems  pervasive  among  both  residents  and  those 
responsible  for  street  cleaning  and  garbage  collecting.  Both 
share  equal  blame.    A  cleanliness  and  hygiene  campaign 
should  be  undertaken  to  raise  neighborhood  consciousness 
about  trash  and  debris  disposal  stressing  how  residents, 
street  cleaners  and  garbage  collectors  can  all  cooperate  and 
contribute  towards  a  better  looking  neighborhood.  This 
should  be  done  in  English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  con- 
junction with  local  agencies,  the  Public  Works  Department  and 
the  Boston  Environmental  Health  Improvement  Program. 

COLUMBIA-SAVIN  HILL 

1 .  Recreation  Facilities 

The  neighborhood  has  a  large  number  of  children  with  either 
poorly  maintained  or  no  facilities  available  for  venting  their 
energies.    Most  of  the  existing  parks  are  poorly  maintained. 
No  indoor  recreation  facilities  exist  in  the  neighborhood 
except  a  converted  church,  the  Little  House,  operated  by 
Dorchester  Neighborhood  Houses  and  the  Colonel  Marr  Boy's 
Club. 

The  City  should  examine  the  feasibility  of  contracting  with  a 
local  community  group  to  maintain  the  smaller  parks,  vacant 
lots  and  street  trees  within  the  neighborhood. 

No  open  space  facility  exists  north  of  Columbia  Road  except  a 
small  tot  lot  on  Dorset  Street.    The  Russell  School  site  needs 
to  be  improved  in  order  to  provide  a  better  recreation  resource. 
In  addition,  funds  are  needed  for  organized  youth  activities 
in  the  area. 

2.  Absentee  Landlords 

Absentee  landlords  such  as  Wattendorf,  Tibbets  and  O'Donnell 
are  well  known  for  allowing  groups  of  buildings  to  remain  in 
poor  condition  with  virtually  no  maintenance  or  tenant  super- 
vision.   Despite  a  recent  attempt  by  the  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  group  to  renovate  15  of  these  buildings 
another  30-40  absentee-owned  buildings  in  poor  condition 
remain.    In  addition,  the  City  owns  another  10  buildings  in 
similar  condition.    These  buildings  also  need  to  be  renovated 
and  sold  to  resident  owners  as  is  being  done  by  N.H.S.  An 
important  tool  in  getting  these  problem  landlords  to  maintain 
their  properties  would  be  a  concentrated  code  enforcement 
program  on  selected  problem  streets. 

3.  Housing  Abandoment 

The  existence  of  18  vacant  buildings  and  102  vacant  lots 
points  out  the  need  for  an  expeditious  program  of  building 


demolition  and  vacant  lot  reuses  in  order  to  reduce  the  blight- 
ing influence  on  abutting  properties.    In  the  past,  the 
Revival  Program  for  vacant  lots  has  been  slow  in  this  area 
due  to  the  5-6  year  tax  taking  process.    This  process  needs 
to  be  expedited  on  appropriate  parcels  so  they  can  be  sold 
quickly  to  abutters.    Now  that  the  40%  H.I.  P.  rebate  is 
available  in  most  of  this  area,  a  concerted  effort  should  be 
undertaken  to  promote  H.I.P.  among  those  homeowners  who 
have  not  yet  participated  in  the  program.    H.I.P.  and 
N.H.S.  homeowners  counseling  programs  should  also  be  con- 
tinued with  CD  funds  being  provided  to  match  NHS  operating 
costs  now  that  NHS  has  proven  its  ability  to  perform. 

Dorchester  Avenue 

Since  the  removal  of  street  car  service  from  Dorchester 
Avenue  and  construction  of  auto-orientated  shopping  centers 
on  Morrissey  and  Gallivan  Boulevards,  shops  along  the  Avenue 
have  declined.    Due  to  the  prominence  of  the  Avenue  as  the 
neighborhood's  main  street,  this  deterioration  gives  the  area  a 
very  poor  image.    The  existing  stores  need  to  be  clustered  in 
viable  nodes;  commercial  zoning  consolidated;  vacant  stores 
and  lots  reused  for  housing,  parking  or  open  space;  the 
streetscape  improved;  rebates  given  to  merchants  who  make 
storefront  improvements;  traffic  improvements  be  constructed; 
and  the  Little  House  Health  Center  relocated  into  a  larger  new 
structure. 

The  BRA  will  be  publishing  a  plan  for  the  proposed  revitaliza- 
tion  of  Dorchester  Avenue  in  early  1978.    Proposed  solutions 
mentioned  in  this  report  will  be  discussed  with  the  neighbor- 
hood residents  to  obtain  their  input  before  they  will  be  im- 
plemented. 

MBTA  -  S.E.  Expressway 

The  M.B.T.A.  and  Southeast  Expressway,  while  providing 
convenient  access  to  the  neighborhood,  do  present  environ- 
mental problems  to  abutting  residential  areas.    There  is  a 
need  to  install,  both  on  state  and  privately-owned  land, 
landscaped  buffers  along  these  corridors  to  try  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  this  noise. 

In  addition,  a  study  is  needed  of  the  D. P. W. -owned  parking 
under  the  Expressway  at  Columbia  Station  and  abutting  vacant 
land  to  determine  how  this  property  could  be  improved  and 
reused . 

Public  Works  Improvements 

In  order  to  bring  public  streets  up  to  modern  standards  and 
demonstrate  public  committment  to  the  area,  an  extensive 


program  of  street  lighting  improvements,  sidewalk  repairs, 
tree  plantings  and  street  resurfacing  is  needed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.   Priority  should  be  given  to  allocating  the  $12,000 
needed  to  solve  the  storm  drainage  problem  on  Pond  Street. 

UPHAMS  CORNER-JONES  HILL 

1 .  Housing  Abandoment 

Almost  3%  of  the  neighborhood's  housing  stock  is  either  aban- 
doned or  in  ownership  of  public  agencies  after  foreclosure, 
pointing  out  a  need  for  an  expeditious  program  to  keep  these 
few  structures  from  blighting  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  City's  demolition  and  boarding  programs  need  to  be 
continued,  and  the  Revival  Program  for  city-owned  vacant 
lots  complemented  by  an  open  space  management  program  that 
can  improve  all  other  vacant  lots.    In  addition,  a  low  interest 
loan  program  such  as  the  federal  312  loan  program  should  be 
extended  to  the  St.  Kevin's  area  in  order  to  provide  low 
interest  loans  for  rehabilitation  of  homes. 

2.  Homeowner  Assistance 

Due  to  marginal  incomes  for  homeownership  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  homeownership  counseling  service  should  be  made 
available  along  with  a  high-risk  revolving  loan  fund  for  those 
existing  homeowners  who  do  not  qualify  for  bank  loans.  A 
portion  of  this  neighborhood,  north  of  Columbia  Road,  is 
already  within  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  area  which 
does  provide  these  services.    The  N.H.S  service  area  could 
be  extended  to  include  the  rest  of  this  neighborhood  given 
adequate  resources. 

3.  Uphams  Corner  Business  District 

Renovations  of  the  Strand  Theatre  and  the  Belden  Street 
municipal  parking  lot  will  be  brought  to  construction  by  this 
Winter.    Additional  funds  are  needed  for  construction  of  a 
new  library  facility,  renovation  of  the  Bird  Street  Gym, 
street  reconstruction  along  Dudley  Street,  Columbia  Road 
traffic  improvements  and  lighting  of  residential  streets  leading 
into  the  business  district.    A  major  marketing  effort  should 
also  be  launched  to  fill  vacant  stores  that  exist  within  the 
area. 

4.  Industrial  Conflicts 

Along  the  Midlands  Railroad,  especially  north  of  East  Cottage 
Street,  there  is  a  need  for  a  detailed  planning  study  to 
determine  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  conflicts  that  exist 
between  existing  industrial  and  residential  areas.  Industrial 
speculation  and  truck  traffic  has  been  causing  considerable 
disinvestment  in  this  area.    Zoning  districts  especially  must 
be  reviewed. 
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The  Bird  Street  Gym,  which  has  been  condemned  by  the  Fire 
Department,  should  be  renovated  and  reopened  under  the 
management  of  the  Denison  House.    In  addition,  basketball 
courts  within  the  Downer  Avenue  Park  should  be  renovated. 

6.      Elderly  Housing 

The  Uphams  Corner-Jones  Hill  neighborhood  has  the  highest 
proportion  of  elderly  of  the  five  neighborhoods  in  the  plan- 
ning district.    Many  of  these  persons  are  on  fixed  income  and 
are  in  need  of  public  elderly  housing  in  the  neighborhood. 
Construction  of  new  elderly  housing  in  the  area  should  be 
promoted  adjacent  to  the  Uphams  Corner  Business  District. 

.  7.      Public  Works 

In  order  to  bring  public  streets  up  to  modern  standards  and 
demonstrate  public  commitment  to  the  neighborhood,  a  signif- 
icant program  of  street  lighting,  tree  planting,  sidewalk 
improvements  and  street  repaving  needs  to  be  funded  annual- 
ly.   This  program  should  focus  on  streets  where  housing 
renovations  are  being  promoted. 

8.      Open  Space  and  Parks  Management 

In  the  past,  City  parks  and  vacant  lots  have  been  poorly 
maintained  eye  sores.    The  situation  could  perhaps  be  im- 
proved if  a  neighborhood  maintenance  group  was  funded  to 
help  maintain  smaller  city  parks  and  care  for  street  trees.  In 
addition,  the  newly  created  BRA  Open  Space  Management 
Program  as  described,  will  be  available  to  improve  the  vacant 
lots  in  the  area. 

D.     BRUNSWICK  KING 

1 .     Vacant  Storefronts 

Vacant  storefronts  line  both  Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  Columbia 
Road.    In  the  past,  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
occupy  these  spaces  with  viable  businesses,  but  these  attempts 
have  failed.    This  vacant  space  is  a  vestige  of  the  strip 
commercial  development  concept.    At  one  time  the  population 
size  of  the  area  and  street  car  systems  supported  the  local 
neighborhood  merchant,  but  presently  the  residents  tend  to 
prefer  shopping  at  the  larger,  more  central  commercial  areas. 
Grove  Hall  seems  to  satisfy  this  need  as  well  as  the  Stop  & 
Shop  on  Washington  Street  at  the  corner  of  Columbia  Road. 
For  this  reason,  the  rezoning  of  selected  areas  should  be 
considered  to  create  a  cluster  of  smaller,  neighborhood  con- 
venience commercial  areas  and  make  areas  available  for  new 


uses.    The  portion  of  Roxbury  bordering  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
has  been  included  in  The  Boston  Plan.    A  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  help  plan  for 
this  area. 

2.  Assistance  to  Homeowners 

Although  this  neighborhood  has  a  low  rate  of  owner  occupancy, 
a  concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  reach  those  homeowners 
whose  properties  need  repairs.    H.I. P.  data  of  December  1975 
indicates  41  homeowners  who  applied  to  the  program,  10  of 
which  were  suspended  and  9  had  work  write-ups  completed. 
Newer  HIP  rebate  escrows,  deferred  payment  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  should  be  made  available  in  this  area  in  coordin- 
ation with  street  improvements. 

3.  Open  Space 

Although  the  amount  of  vacant  land  in  this  neighborhood  is 
not  too  extensive,  the  115  existing  vacant  lots  should  be  used 
for  victory  gardens,  sold  to  abutters  for  side  yards  or  used 
for  off-street  parking.    In  this  manner,  the  appearance  and 
cleanliness  of  the  neighborhood  will  be  enhanced. 

4.  Brunswick  Gardens 

This  multiple  unit  housing  project  has  been  in  bankruptcy  for 
several  years.    Foreclosure  by  HUD  is  eminent.    An  attempt 
should  be  made  to  redesign  and  complete  this  project. 

COLUMBIA  POINT 

1 .  Public  Housing  Deterioration 

The  public  housing  project  is  only  30%  occupied  and  in  de- 
plorable condition.    To  create  a  desirable  living  environment, 
the  project  needs  to  be  redesigned  with  the  creation  of  better 
security,  demolition  of  surplus  high-rise  buildings,  creation 
of  a  mixture  of  income  types,  introduction  of  more  households 
without  children  and  ultimately  the  sale  of  of  the  project  to 
private  developers  for  total  redevelopment  or  privately-owned 
mixed  income  housing.    Columbia  Point  has  been  included  in 
The  Boston  Plan  as  one  of  the  Mayor's  four  top  priority 
redevelopment  projects  for  extensive  federal  funding.  By 
doing  this,  the  City  can  funnel  funds  into  this  area  in  a 
comprehensive  manner. 

2.  Waterfront  Recreation 

Being  located  on  the  waterfront,  there  are  considerable  oppor- 
tunities for  use  of  this  recreation  resource  by  both  residents 
of  Columbia  Point  and  neighboring  areas.    Access  and  water- 


related  recreation  facilities  should  be  provided  along  the 
two-mile  waterfront  abutting  Columbia  Point.    New  facilities 
would  help  market  new  housing  development  as  well  as  provide 
recreational  benefits  for  the  community  at-large. 

New  Housing  Development 

Approximately  27  acres  of  vacant  or  underutilized  waterfront 
land  remain  available  at  Columbia  Point  for  new  housing.  The 
City  is  actively  promoting  the  construction  of  privately-owned 
town  houses  and  apartments  on  this  land. 

Reopening  of  Bayside  Mall 

Bayside  Mall  remains  closed  despite  the  need  for  modern 
commercial  facilities  in  Dorchester,  South  Boston  and  Columbia 
Point  itself.    An  attempt  should  be  made  to  reopen  a  portion 
of  Bayside  Mall  as  a  local  shopping  center  in  conjunction  with 
improvements  to  the  public  housing  project.    Until  Bayside 
Mall  is  reopened,  a  shopping  van  should  be  provided  to 
shuttle  tenants  to  stores  on  Morrissey  Boulevard. 

Transportation  Improvements 

Columbia  Point  remains  isolated  despite  its  proximity  to  the 
M.B.T.A.  station  and  Southeast  Expressway.    An  integrated 
shuttle  bus  service  should  be  established  between  all  uses  at 
Columbia  Point  and  Columbia  Station.    In  addition,  a  higher 
technology  people  mover  system  should  be  studied  to  deter- 
mine its  feasibility  for  use  by  peninsula  residents,  U/Mass., 
the  JFK  Library,  State  Archives  and  businesses  located  on 
Morrissey  Boulevard. 

At  present,  the  Quincy  Line  does  not  stop  at  Columbia  Station. 
In  the  future,  the  existing  station  should  be  reconstructed  to 
improve  bus  access,  create  a  Quincy  Line  platform  and  provide 
for  handicapped  access. 

Social  Services 

Despite  the  existence  of  12  social  service  agencies  at  Columbia 
Point,  there  is  still  a  need  for  better  coordination  of  their 
services  and  the  provision  of  more  recreation  services  to  the 
large  numbers  of  children  living  at  Columbia  Point.    In  addi- 
tion, a  vocational  education-job  placement  program  needs  to 
be  developed  using  the  untapped  potential  available  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and  employers  at  Columbia  Point, 
which  together  employ  some  5,000  persons. 


7. 


Mt.  Vernon  Street 


This  street  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  housing  and  has  been 
the  site  of  serious  accidents  involving  children  from  the  area. 
Better  pedestrian  lighting,  sidewalk  trees  and  clear  crossing 
areas  need  to  be  provided  on  the  street  to  give  it  a  more 
attractive  appearance  and  improve  its  safety.    After  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  sanitary  sewer  and  water  main,  the 
street  should  be  totally  reconstructed  with  a  large  median  and 
neckdowns  at  pedestrian  crossing  areas. 

8.      Calf  Pasture  Sewer  Pumping  Station 

This  facility  is  one  of  the  most  poorly  maintained  facilities 
owned  by  the  City.    It  is  used  to  pump  untreated  sewerage 
directly  into  Quincy  Bay  during  rain  storms.    Due  to  leakage 
in  the  pipe  to  Moon  Island,  some  of  this  material  is  released 
directly  into  Dorchester  Bay.    This  facility  needs  to  be 
replaced  by  a  modern  chlorination  and  detention  center  with  a 
new  sanitary  sewer  being  constructed  down  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
to  handle  sewage  produced  at  Columbia  Point.    In  conjunction 
with  abutting  development,  the  pumping  station  should  be 
renovated  as  a  University-Community  center. 

PROPOSED  THREE  YEAR  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM  (1978-1980) 
AND  LONGER-RANGE  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
AND  OBJECTIVES 


In  preparing  recommendations  for  this  proposed  program,  recent 
funding  levels  are  assumed.    However,  city-wide  efforts  must  be 
made  to  improve  funding  levels  through  increased  federal,  state 
and  local  aid. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  available  funds  the  City  must  continue 
to  utilize  a  variety  of  resources  to  coordinate  neighborhood  preser- 
vation efforts  and  maximize  whenever  possible  the  leveraging  of 
private  investment. 

During  the  next  three  years,  the  City's  Program  must  address  the 
major  planning  issues  of  residential  disinvestment,  lack  of  elderly 
housing,  commercial  center  decline,  public  improvements,  social 
service  deficiencies,  improved  transportation  and  the  future  of 
Columbia  Point. 

HOUSING  DISINVESTMENT 

At  present  there  are  approximately  150  vacant  residential  buildings 
in  the  planning  district,  most  of  which  are  abandoned  and  beyond 
repair.    In  order  to  prevent  these  buildings  from  causing  fire  and 
safety  hazards  to  abutting  buildings  they  should  either  be  de- 
molished, or  if  not  beyond  repair,  boarded. 


Once  the  buildings  are  cleared,  the  lots  should  either  be  sold  to 
abutters  for  side  yards,  used  by  community  groups  for  parking  or 
victory  gardens,  or  land  banked  for  future  development.  At 
present,  there  are  1,125  vacant  lots  in  the  planning  district.  To 
date,  only  13  of  the  475  city-owned  lots  have  been  disposed  of 
through  the  Revival  Program.    Of  40  applications  filed  with  the 
Upham's  Corner  Little  City  Hall  for  Revival  lots,  only  one  abutter 
has  actually  received  his  lot  through  the  program.    In  addition, 
there  are  another  650  privately-owned  vacant  lots  which  the  City 
has  not  tax  foreclosed  due  to  the  4-6  year  period  taken  to  finalize 
a  tax  foreclosure.    In  response  to  this  problem  the  BRA  initiated 
an  Open  Space  Management  Program  in  the  Summer  of  1977  to 
improve  vacant  lots,  regardless  of  ownership,  for  use  as  parking, 
side  yards  or  gardens. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  buildings  owned  by  the  City  after  tax 
foreclosure  or  by  absentee  owners  who  wish  to  sell  their  properties 
but  cannot  find  appropriate  buyers.    These  buildings  should  be 
renovated  and  sold  to  owner-occupants  whenever  possible.  Within 
the  N.H.S.  area,  15  absentee-owned  buildings  are  being  repaired 
and  sold  to  homeowners  with  the  use  of  a  50%  major  systems  rebate. 
This  type  of  program  should  be  extended  to  all  City-owned  and 
other  problem  absentee-owned  properties  that  are  about  to  be 
abandoned . 


In  order  to  prevent  disinvestment  by  homeowners,  the  20%  and  40%  37 
Housing  Improvement  Program  rebate  needs  to  be  continued.  In 
some  neighborhoods,  elderly  persons  on  fixed  incomes  and  lower- 
income  homeowners  are  not  able  to  get  bank  financing  necessary  to 
enter  the  Housing  Improvement  Program.    In  these  areas,  a  high 
risk  loan  guarantee  fund  is  needed  in  addition  to  homeowner  coun- 
seling and  intensive  street  improvements.    It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  N.H.S.  and  Spanish  Alliance  programs  continue  to 
receive  public  support  so  that  they  can  continue  performing  these 
functions.    In  addition,  the  Mortgage  Review  Board  should  broaden 
its  scope  to  include  home  renovation  loans. 

A  large  number  of  owner-occupied  multi-family  buildings  and 
absentee-owned  residential  properties  are  having  trouble  gener- 
ating enough  income  to  meet  rising  utility  costs  and  meet  sanitary 
code  requirements  within  the  district.    This  situation  could  be 
alleviated  somewhat  by  making  federal  Section  8  leased  housing 
funds  or  state  Section  707  funds  available  for  some  of  the  apart- 
ments . 

B.  ELDERLY  HOUSING 

There  are  large  proportions  of  elderly  living  on  fixed  incomes  and 
unable  to  afford  market  housing  in  the  Columbia-Savin  Hill  and 
Jones  Hill-Upham's  Corner  neighborhoods.    It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  these  two  areas  be  considered  as  priority  areas  for 
the  construction  of  new  subsidized  elderly  housing. 

For  Boston  residents  65  years  or  older,  the  Housing  Improvement 
Program  for  Older  Bostonians  enables  homeowners  to  receive  a  50% 
rebate  for  eligible  home  improvements.    Residents  served  by  this 
program  will  be  exempt  from  any  increased  property  tax  as  a 
result  of  these  improvements. 

Ninety-six  (96)  units  of  elderly  housing  is  planned  to  be  con- 
structed on  Edison  Green  on  Dorchester  Avenue  near  Columbia 
Road.    The  developer,  Peabody  Construction  Company,  is  seeking 
a  mortgage  from  MHFA  and  a  HUD  Section  8  commitment. 

C.  COMMERCIAL  AREA  DETERIORATION 

The  commercial  centers  at  Uphams  Corner  and  along  Dorchester 
Avenue  have  deteriorated  since  the  removal  of  the  street  car  lines, 
construction  of  automobile  oriented  shopping  centers  and  fear  of 
crime. 

In  Uphams  Corner,  the  Columbia  Road  traffic  improvements  already 
on  the  drawing  boards  need  to  be  completed  and  the  foot  police 
patrol  continued.    A  new  investment  is  needed  for  building  a  new 
Uphams  Corner  Library.    Approximately  $500,000  needs  to  be 
allocated  in  next  year's  budget  for  renovating  the  Bird  Street 
Gym.    In  addition,  a  study  should  be  made  of  improvements 
needed  to  Dudley  Street  within  the  business  district. 


street  and  storefront  improvements  need  to  be  made  along 
Dorchester  Avenue.    Public  efforts  must  be  complemented  by  the 
active  participation  of  the  businesses  in  the  area. 

There  is  approximately  198,000  square  feet  of  commercial  space 
available  on  Dorchester  Avenue.    Of  this  7,700  square  feet  or  4% 
is  currently  vacant.    Based  on  a  1977  survey  of  Dorchester 
Avenue,  the  businesses,  38%,  are  either  planning  or  just  com- 
pleting expansion  or  improvements  to  their  businesses.  Several 
other  merchants  expressed  a  desire  to  upgrade  their  storefronts  if 
funding  assistance  were  available. 

Congestion  and  lack  of  parking  spaces  are  major  problems  on 
Dorchester  Avenue,  especially  for  merchants  in  the  Columbia  Road 
area.    Driving  conditions  on  Dorchester  Avenue  are  often  hazardous, 
especially  at  intersections  which  have  skewed  approaches  or  are 
poorly  marked. 

IMPROVED  PUBLIC  FACILITIES 

The  City  has  acquired  the  old  A&P  site  on  Pleasant  Street  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  fire  station.    Due  to  difficulties  in  selling 
municipal  bonds,  this  project  has  never  been  funded.    This  project 
should  be  considered  as  a  priority  item  for  inclusion  in  the  1978 
City  Capital  Improvement  Program. 

Many  of  the  district's  streets  are  barren  asphalt  strips.  There 
has  been  enough  resident  interest  in  maintaining  new  trees  once 
planted  to  make  concentrated  tree  plantings  possible.  Therefore, 
an  annual  tree  planting  of  some  200  trees  should  be  also  con- 
sidered a  priority  item. 

The  Dudley  area  has  a  complete  lack  of  indoor  recreation  facilities 
and  has  three  small,  outdated  school  facilities.    The  City  should 
construct  a  new  community  school  in  the  next  few  years  to  replace 
the  Winthrop,  Emerson  and  Fenwick  Elementary  Schools,  demonstra- 
ting the  City's  commitment  to  this  neighborhood.    The  Bird  Street 
Gym  should  be  restored  and  put  back  in  service  to  meet  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  community. 

The  Russell  School  site  is  used  for  parking  and  poorly  maintained. 
The  site  should  be  studied  and  improved  for  use  as  both  active 
and  passive  recreation  area  for  local  residents. 

There  are  approximately  18  acres  of  waterfront  property  around 
the  Savin-Hill  Yacht  Club  currently  owned  by  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.    These  parcels  should  be  transfered  to  the  M.D.C. 
for  the  construction  of  limited  parking,  a  boat  launch  area,  sitting 
areas  and  open  space. 

The  Little  House  Health  Center  is  extremely  cramped  in  their  present 
headquarters.    They  are  planning  to  purchase  and  renovate  a 
building  across  the  street  to  add  to  their  facilities  and  meet  their 
needs. 


E.      IMPROVED  PUBLIC  WORKS 
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Most  of  the  streets  in  the  district  are  either  lit  by  old  fixtures  not 
producing  adequate  pedestrian  light,  or  lights  are  attached  to 
Edison  poles  that  are  spaced  improperly  for  proper  lighting  of  the 
residential  streets  and  walkways.    A  significant  street  lighting 
program  that  brings  residential  lighting  up  to  current  standards, 
reducing  opportunities  for  crime  and  physically  demonstrating  the 
City's  commitment  to  an  area  is  needed.    An  annual  program  to 
replace  all  lights  in  critical  areas,  particularly  in  the  Uphams 
Corner-Dudley  neighborhood,  would  significantly  bolster  neighbor- 
hood confidence  complementing  public  housing  investments. 

An  important,  though  not  spectacular,  element  of  the  City's  on- 
going function  is  to  keep  the  sewer,  water,  sidewalk  and  street 
systems  in  good  working  order.    Most  of  Dorchester's  sewer  and 
water  systems  being  about  100  years  old  requires  a  significant 
ongoing  replacement  program. 

F.  IMPROVED  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

The  City,  as  the  conduit  for  federal  Community  Development  Block 
Grants,  Title  I  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act  (CETA) 
Funds  and  other  Human  Services  Special  Grants  is  now  in  a  position 
of  determining  how  these  funds  should  be  distributed  to  best 
provide  the  needed  local  social  services. 

One  of  the  largest  single  needs  is  that  of  the  elderly  living  primar- 
ily in  the  Uphams  Corner-Columbia  area  that  have  difficulty  getting 
to  health,  shopping  and  recreation  facilities.    It  is  therefore 
proposed  that  funds  continue  to  be  made  available  to  the  Uphams 
Corner  Health  Center  for  home  medical  services  and  to  the 
Dorchester  Federated  Settlement  Houses  for  the  senior  shuttle. 

Recent  Spanish-speaking  migrants  into  the  neighborhood  are  in 
need  of  a  wide-range  of  services  provided  in  bi-lingual  facilities. 
Funds  should  continue  to  be  provided  to  La  Alianza  Hispana  for 
their  multi-service  center  to  provide  a  complete  range  of  housing, 
counseling  and  recreation  programs  for  primarily  Spanish  speaking 
residents  of  the  area. 

The  day  care  program  run  at  St.  Paul's  Church  should  continue  to 
receive  public  support. 

The  Dudley  neighborhood  has  a  large  number  of  vacant  lots  which 
are  havens  for  contractors  dumping  construction  materials  and 
vacant  buildings  which  encourage  vandals  and  squatters. 

G.  IMPROVED  TRANSPORTATION 

The  M.B.T.A.  and  Southeast  Expressway  right-of-ways  through 
the  Columbia-Savin  Hill  neighborhood  are  poorly  maintained  eye- 
sores and  sources  of  considerable  noise  and  dust  pollution.  The 


state  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  provide  adequate  noise  and 
landscaped  buffers  along  these  corridors.    The  City  shouid  pursue 
this  issue  further  with  the  State  and  elected  officials  from  the 
Dorchester  area. 

The  Midlands  Branch  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  runs  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  neighborhood.    This  railroad  has  been 
recently  acquired  by  the  MBTA  to  be  improved  for  temporary  use 
by  Commuter  trains  and  Amtrack  while  the  present  tracks  are 
being  reconstructed  for  the  relocation  of  the  Orange  Line.  Im- 
provements for  interim  use  will  begin  in  the  Summer  of  1977  and  it 
is  expected  that  trains  will  begin  using  this  right-of-way  in  1978. 
A  station  will  be  located  at  Uphams  Corner  providing  commuter 
access  to  South  Station  and  a  free  transfer  onto  the  MBTA  trains 
for  SS<t.    Part  of  these  improvements  will  include  the  closing  of 
Bird  Street  to  vehicular  traffic,  construction  of  a  pedestrian 
bridge,  installation  of  new  fencing  along  the  right-of-way  and 
welding  of  rails  to  reduce  noise  created  by  trains. 

The  M.B.T.A.  has  issued  a  consultant  contract  to  study  the 
alternatives  for  new  transit  service  in  Roxbury  and  Dorchester. 
One  of  the  possibilities  under  study  is  the  use  of  the  Midlands 
Branch,  but  it  is  not  clear  yet  at  which  point  the  rapid  transit 
line  will  be  feeding  into  this  right-of-way,  whether  it  will  be  north 
of  Dudley  Street  or  south  towards  Washington  Street.    If  the 
replacement  service  comes  along  the  Midlands  Branch  out  of  South 
Station,  then  Uphams  Corner  may  be  serviced  with  a  stop  at 
Dudley  Street.    The  location  of  a  station  at  Dudley  Street  could 
significantly  reinforce  the  commercial  district  at  Uphams  Corner. 
The  possiblity  of  rapid  transit  service  along  the  periphery  of  this 
neighborhood  presents  a  very  real  opportunity  for  the  revitaliza- 
tion  and  development  of  this  area  into  a  thriving,  and  desirable 
neighborhood.    A  close  watch  will  be  kept  on  the  development  of 
policy  which  will  determine  the  alignment  of  the  new  transit  service. 
Therefore,  residents  of  this  neighborhood  should  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  study  and  development  of  the  service. 

COLUMBIA  POINT  PENINSULA 

The  situation  at  Columbia  Point,  a  federally-owned  public  housing 
project,  is  entirely  different  than  the  rest  of  the  district.  Major 
goals  of  the  federally  funded  $8.4  million  Modernization  program 
are  to  consolidate  the  families  into  the  low-rise  buildings,  fix  the 
leaky  roofs,  repair  the  heating  and  electrical  systems,  bring  the 
occupied  apartments  up  to  sanitary  code  standards,  and  mothball 
the  vacant  high-rise  buildings.    Additional  funds,  up  to  $2.7 
million,  are  needed  to  change  the  road  and  lanscaping  systems  so 
that  first  floor  apartments  have  private  yards  and  to  make  the 
buildings  securable,  completely  renovate  the  occupied  apartments 
and  demolish  surplus  high-rise  buildings. 


In  the  future,  leased  housing  subsidies  should  be  provided  in  new 
mixed-income  housing  to  permit  the  replacement  of  the  Housing 
Authority  by  private  owners  while  letting  the  existing  tenants 
remain  at  Columbia  Point.    Under  The  Boston  Plan,  1,500  new 
housing  units  will  be  developed  with  a  guarantee  to  existing 
tenants  to  allow  them  to  remain.    25%  of  these  units  will  be  for  low 
income  residents  50%  moderate  income,  25%  for  market  rate  tenants. 
HUD  Section  8  funds  will  be  used  to  supplement  the  rents  of  low 
and  moderate  income  units. 

1 .  Transportation 

Columbia  Point  has  historically  been  isolated  from  the  major 
transportation  corridors  which  separate  it  from  the  Dorchester 
mainland.    Improvements  need  to  be  made  at  Columbia  Station 
so  that  MBTA  buses  can  make  better  connections  at  Columbia 
Station . 

At  present,  trains  on  the  Quincy  Branch  of  the  Red  Line  do 
not  stop  at  Columbia  Station.    Due  to  the  large  numbers  of 
persons  that  commute  daily  to  Columbia  Point  from  the  South 
Shore,  a  priority  item  should  be  the  future  construction  of  a 
Quincy  Line  Platform  at  Columbia  Station.    The  Boston  Plan 
proposes  a  transit  stop  on  the  Quincy  subway  line  at  Columbia 
Point.    In  the  future,  a  higher  technology  transit  system  that 
would  serve  businesses  on  Morrissey  Boulevard,  U/Mass.,  the 
J.F.K.  Library,  State  Archives  and  new  housing  development 
should  be  considered, 

2.  Public  Works 

Pollution  to  both  Dorchester  and  Quincy  Bays  by  the  dumping 
of  huge  quantities  of  untreated  sewerage  from  the  Boston 
Main  Sewer  produces  significant  pollution  to  swimming  and 
recreation  facilities  in  these  Bays.    A  sanitary  sewer  which 
carries  dry  weather  sanitary  sewerage  from  U.Mass.,  Columbia 
Point  Housing  Project  and  other  uses  proposed  along  Mt. 
Vernon  Street  is  needed  to  prevent  solid  wastes  from  collect- 
ing in  the  main  interceptor  sewer,  to  be  flushed  out  untreated 
during  the  first  storm. 

In  the  long  run,  a  new  Chlorination  and  Detention  System 
using  the  Moon  Island  Storage  Facility  is  needed.  These 
multi-million  dollar  projects  would  be  funded  jointly  by  the 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (75%),  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  (15%)  and  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  or  City  of  Boston  (10%). 

A  new  water  main  is  also  needed  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street  to 
serve  future  U/Mass  facilities  and  proposed  new  housing. 
Once  the  utility  work  is  completed,  Mt.  Vernon  Street  should 
be  reconstructed  to  create  safer  pedestrian  crossings. 


The  Calf  Pasture  Pumping  Station  is  only  being  partially  used 
by  the  City's  Public  Works  Department.    The  M.D.C.  plans  to 
replace  this  facility  with  a  modern  Chlorination  and  Detention 
Center.    The  City  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  has 
proposed  that  this  building  be  used  as  a  Community/University 
Center.    This  proposal  should  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  plans  to  develop  new  mixed-income  housing  at  Columbia 
Point. 

The  Boston  Plan  proposes  major  utility  and  road  work  to 
begin  in  1979  for  improvements  to  local  water  and  sewer 
systems  and  for  major  new  road  reconstruction. 

The  Waterfront  at  Columbia  Point  is  fenced  off  and  in- 
accessible for  recreational  use.    In  the  future,  federal  and 
state  funds  should  be  applied  to  construct  parking,  beach 
and  picnic  areas  along  this  exciting  piece  of  waterfront  in 
conjunction  with  shoreline  improvements  expected  at  the  new 
J.F.K.  Library. 

The  Boston  Plan  proposes  a  new  160-boat  public  marina  and 
ferry  stop  and  the  area  along  the  beachfront  will  be 
developed  for  recreation. 
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DORCHESTER/UPHAMS  CORNER 
FUTURE  INVESTMENT  NEEDS  as  related  to  issues,  strategies  and  1977  Investment  Program 


ISSUE 

STRATEGY 

1977  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 

PBOPOSEO  1978-1960  NEIGH60«H0OO 
■HPROVEHENT  PKOGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

A.  ResMenttal 
OtslnvestMHt 

Hou&1n9  ImprovOHent  Pro9rw 
.201  RebAte 
.40S  Sy&tcM  Rebate 
.SOX  Hooieownershlp  Gr«nU 
.SOX  Elderly  Rebete 
.Pilot  H.I. P.  Progrw 

JISO.OOO  (CO.) 

None 
1  SO, 000  (CO.) 
t2SO,000  (C  O.) 

i  75.000/year 
$  SO.OOO/year 
$  50.000/year 
S126,00O/year 

Cle«r«nce  of  ebtndoned  buildings 

(210,000  (  66  bulldlncis  -  CO.) 

t260,0OO/year 

Soerdtng  of  «b«iuloned  buUdlnos 

>  16,000  (  6  butldlngs  -  CO.) 

t  20,000/year 

Rental  Assistance  through  leased  housing 
(Section  B)  to  stlMilete  reh^^lllte- 
tlon 

320  units  for  N.H.F.A.-o«n<d  bulliltnqs 
(H.U.D.) 

100  units/year  (H.U.D.) 

Section  312  Reh«b1  llutlon  (U)  loins 

None 

i260,0O0/year  (HUD) 

I^irovcaents  to  vacant  lots 

1130,000  (CO.) 

tl60.000/year 

Section  707  Rent  Supplcoent  Funds 

S  40.000  (SttU) 

t  60,000/ytar  (State) 

Hatching  grants  to  Neighborhood  Houslna 
Serlvces. 

.rehabilitation  revolving  loans  fund 
.operatInQ  funds 

(  40,000  (CO.) 
None 

t  40,000/year 
S  26,000/vear 

8.  Elderly 
Houting 

Build  new  elderly  housing 
.Uphans  Corner 
.toiuBDia- javin  ni i i 

None 

80  units  (H.U.D.-H.H.F.A.) 
160  units  (H.U .D. -N.H.F . A. ) 

C.  Converct«l 
Cantir  DkIIm 

Strand  Theatre  Renovation 

Consolidated  off-street  parking  at  Uphan. 
Corner. 

Coltabla  Road  laprovenents 

tl, 499, 816  (Federti  Public  Vorks  Funds) 
$76,000  (ccpltel  bud9ct) 

None 

t600,000  (Urban  Systeas  Projraa) 

Storefront  &  security  Improvements 
.Dorchester  Avenue 

None 

$10,000  In  1978 
S16,000/year 

Footpatrolaan-Uphaos  Corner 

SS8.000  (CO.) 

S90,000/yaar 

Business  District  Amenities 
.Uphans  Corner 
.Dorchester  Avenue 

i  5,000  (street  fair  -  CD.) 
None 

tio.ooo 

tlO.OO/year 

Street  Improvonents 

.Uph&BS  Corner-Dudley  Street 
.Dorchester  Avenue 

None 

$60,000 

$1.6  allllon  (Urban  Systeas  Prograa) 

Uphams  Corner  Library 

None 

$1.6  million  (Capital  Budget) 

0.     laproved  Publ Ic 

Car  1 1 1 1 1a< 

rCCi 1 1  lies 

Replace  Fire  Sutlon  on  Pleasant  Street 
Richardson  and  Nearur  Park  Improvcnents 

None 

146,000  (Publtc  Uorks  BUI) 

$900,000  (CaplUI  Budget) 
None 

Colonel  Harr  Boys  Club  Renovation 

tin  7nn  fr  n  ^ 

Tree  planting 

SIS.OOO  (CD.) 

$  60,000/year 

Bel den  Street  tot-lot 

tan  nnn  fr  n  ) 

Ulnthrop-Emerson-Fenwlck  Replacaoent 
CoMwnlty  School 

None 

$e. 0-12.0  million  (SUte-Clty  Capital  Budqet) 

Russell  School 

.Interior  renovation 
. SI te  InproveMents 

1160,000  (Public  Uorks  Bill) 

None 

$  50,000 

shore  around  Savin  Hill  Yacht  Club 

$300,000  (M.D.C.) 

E.    loprovid  Public 
Works 

loiproved  residential  street  lighting 
Colttfibla  Road  Mercury  vapor  lighting 

t460,000  (Public  Uorks  eill  t  CD.) 
$890,000  (Urban  Systens) 

$3O0.0O0/yur 
None 

Street  reconstruction  and  resurfacing 

t  90.000  (Public  Uorks  Bill) 

$100.000/year 

Replace  sewer  and  Mdter  lines. 

(  80,000  (Public  Uorks  BUI) 

$  60,000/year 

F.    Ifnproved  Comu- 
ntCy  Services 

Uphans  Corner  Health  Center  Hone  Medical 
Services  to  the  elderly. 

(  46,000  (CO) 

$  40,000/year 

Senior  Shuttle  by  Dorchester  Federated 
SettlMKnt  Houses. 

>  16,600  (CD.) 

$  16,600/year 

LaAllanza  HIspana  nultl-servlce  center. 

1140,000  (CD.) 

$100,0O0/year 

UphaJBs  Corner  D^  Care  (St.  Paul's) 

t    7,600  (CO.) 

$  7.600/year 

Po  1  lce~Coinaunl ty  Security  Patrols  tn 
Dudley  area 

a  3U.WAj/year 

G.  Iiiproved 

TrensporUtlon 

n.a  t  .A.  nea  L i ne  ri gnt'Or-ttay  lano- 
scaplng  and  noise  buffer. 

None 

>li.9aiilion  lu.n.  I.H.J 

Southeast  Expressway  landscaping  and 
noise  buffer. 

None 

$1.0  ■tlllon  (Mass.  D.P.U.) 

Midlands  Branch  Transit  laproveaents 
and  local  s tat Ions . 

None 

$13-16  ■llllon  (N.N.T.A./U.N.T.A.) 

New  Dorchester  transit  service 

t360,0O0  feasibility  study  (N.B. T.A.I 

$176  ■llllon  (M.B.T.A./U.N.T.A.) 

H.    Coluibti  Point 
Hous ln9 

ColiMbIa  Point  Public  Housing  Hodernlza- 

. Phase  I  (2S2  units) 
.Phase  II  (168  units) 

{6  6  >llllon  (H.U.D.) 
None 

Dane 

$3.6  ■lUlon  (HUO) 

Provision  of  federal  Section  8  leased 
housing  funds  for  new  construction  and 
renovated  privately  owned  housing  at 
Coli«^la  Point. 

None 

40O  units  (HUO) 

Coliiabia  Point  infrastructure  laprovenenti 
.Waterfront  Park  1  Marina 
.New  roads  and  utilities 
.Oeaolltlon  of  vacant  buildings 

None 
None 

$3.5  ■llllon  (H.U.D.-B.D.n.) 
$6.0  ■llllon  (H.U.D.) 
$1.6  ■llllon  (H.U.D.) 

Calf  Pasture  piling  station  Unlvcrslty- 
CoMunlty  Center 

None 

$2.0  ■llllon  (Unlverslty-Clty) 

Mt .  Vernon  Stree t 
.Sanitary  sewer 
.Street  Isprovesents 
.Water  Mln 

Noiw 
Nou 

$3.8  ■llllon  (E.P.A.-SUU-Clty) 
$1.7  ■I  1 1  Ion 
$3.0  ■llllon 

Calf  Pasture  PiAplng  Station  repIacMent 
by  Moon  Island  Sewer  Chlorlnatlon 
and  detention  lystn 

None 

$30-36  ■llllon  (CP  A.  (90I)-State-Clty(10I) 
901  Federally  fuiuM 

U/Mass.-Co1ui<>la  Point  Busway 

1200,000  (SUU-D.P.U.) 

Columbia  Station  Quincy  Line  platfona 
and  Bus  accets  laprovcMnts 

Nona 

$3-5  ■llllon  (N.a.T.A./U.N.T.A.) 

1 

Brldfle  repairs 

NOM 

$2  ■llllon  (State) 

